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Bxtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itselfa eee ge so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a poe reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Li1vineG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European per 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times. 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than ey which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AG 
The Ghrtatton Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says : — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: 
ean f we could get but one magazine, we | would get 


The Christian Advocate, New York, say. 
“ It deserves its age, and the affection 1 which it has 
earned.” 
The Oteerver. St. Louis, Mo., 
ie 2 is certainly the moet Wvaluable weekly pub- 
snec 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: 
“it is simply invaluable  pringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the $ aad cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages —" with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
moeee an my to one’s self not to make selection 

Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
- most valuable of the best of them.” 
The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.’ 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
—. Up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 


The Richmond Whig says: 

“Tf aman were to read THE Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent su jects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Te ot says: 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says i 
“ As much in the fore tA, ‘of eclectic publications 
at its start forty years a 


The Montreal Gazette ange 
* Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

‘To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Jowa, says: 

“It has no rival. f but one magazine can be 
read, this should costae be the choice.’ 


The Boston Traveller says: 

“It absolutely seems a “work of superero ation » 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AGg; but it i 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
mmiliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning. nad 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best. 
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THE BROIDERED BODICE. 
1600 (OLD FRENCH), 


TRANSLATED BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


LE BEAU CORSELET. 

Adieu ma vie, je m’y en vas, 

Adieu ma vie, je m’y en vas; 

Je m’en vas faire un tour 4 Nantes, 

Puisque le roi me le commande. 
DEAR-MY-LOVE, I must ride away, 
Fare ye well for a summer’s day ; 
Loth am I to leave your side, 
Yet your lover to Nantes must ride, 
For the king commands and I obey. 


** Now, in sooth, if to Nantes ye fare, 
Thence, I pray you, a bodice bear, 
Broidery-work on the breast and sleeves, 
Of roses white with silvery leaves, 
Silvery roses white and fair.” 


Now to Nantes hath her gallant gone, 

But never the bodice thought upon; 

Filled his thoughts with the wine and play, 
Making merry the livelong day — 

All the day till the torches shone. 


‘* But what shall I say to my ladye, 

Who a broidered bodice prayed of me?”’ 

‘* Speak her soft and speak her smooth; 
Say — ‘ Through Nantes I searched, in truth, 
And none such bodices there might be.’ ”’ 


‘* Better a sea where no fish are, 

Better the night without a star, 

Hills with never a valley set, 

Spring with never a violet, 

Sweeter were all these things to me 

Than a lying speech to my ladye.”’ 
Longman’s Magazine. 


THOU ART NOT NEAR. 


THOU art not near me, but I see thine eyes 

Shine through the gloom like stars in winter 
skies, 

Pointing the way my longing steps would go, 

To come to thee because I love thee so. 


Thou art not near me, but I feel thine arm 

Soft folded round me, shielding me from harm, 

Guiding me on, as in the days of old, 

When — was dark and all the ways were 
cold. 


Thou art not near me, but I hear thee speak 
Sweet as a breath of June upon my cheek, 
And as thou speakest, I forget my fears, 
And all the darkness of the lonely years. 


O love, my love, whate’er my fate may be, 

Close to thy side, or nevermore with thee, 

Absent or present, near or far apart, 

Thou hast my love and fillest all my heart. 
FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 

Cassell’s Magazine. 


THE BROIDERED BODICE, ETC. 



















QUESTIONING. 


Is Doubt as sad as Faith, 
When Faith is blind? 

Better to doubt of all, 
Than wake to find 

Our faith is false, when life 
Is left behind. 


Is Grief as sad as Hope, 
When Hope is vain ? 

All joy too long delayed 
Will turn to pain. 

Better through years to grieve 
Than hope again. 


Is Death as sad as Life? 
Soon we shall know. 

It does not seem to me 
They find it so 

Who die, and going from us, 
Smile as they go. 


Spectator. Mrs. OWEN. 


LINCOLN: MIDNIGHT. 


SLOWLY and solemnly the great bell tolls 
The hour of midnight; now the sound floats 
clear 
Across the stillness, falling on the ear 
Like the sad knell that peals for passing souls; 
Now, like the boom of distant guns, it rolls 
Far off into the night, and a vague fear 
Comes o’er the listener, as when sailors 
hear 
The roar of breakers upon hidden shoals. 
Then, caught upon the breeze before they die, 
Above the slumbering city from the hill, 
The last strokes chime out, flinging to the sky 
Their deep-toned music, whose vibrations 
fill 
The whole wide air; then, fading to a sigh, 
The trembling sound is lost, and all is still. 
Academy. PAGET TOYNBEE. 


IF YOU WERE HERE. 


IF you were here, how pleasant life would be; 
How sweet the twilight of the closing year; 
The fire, how warm and bright, my heart how 
free, 
If you were here! 


Whate’er befell, I would not shed a tear, 
So I might spend my life in ministry 
On you, whom death has made so passing 
dear. 


Do you e’er mourn the past, and think of me? 
Alas! I would not need my heart to cheer 
With hopes forlorn—nor from dark dreams 

to flee, 
If you were here! 
Chambers’ Journal. P. W. Roose. 
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From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE CULTURE OF THE HORRIBLE: MR. 
HAGGARD’S STORIES.* 

Ir requires no little consideration 
rightly to estimate the relation which nov- 
els bear to life in the present day. Whilst 
great advance has been made in every 
branch of human knowledge, and the ac- 
cumulation of facts renders a mastery of 
any subject harder for ourselves than it 
was for our forefathers, the hurry and 
pressure of modern life tends to make 
those books most popular which awaken 
interest without demanding the exercise 
of thought. To meet this condition of the 
public mind every conceivable lesson, sa- 
cred and profane, scientific and artistic, 
historical and social, orthodox and scepti- 
cal, is disguised under the garb of fiction, 
until mere stories probably exercise a 
larger influence at this moment than at 
any other period in the world’s history. If 
we may judge from some recent indica- 
tions, we shall soon be reaping the natural 
result of this indulgence of modern crav- 
ing for naked intellectual indolence. We 
have still amongst us many authors who 
worthily maintain the high dignity ac- 
quired for fiction by Miss Austen and Sir 
Walter Scott, by Thackeray and George 
Eliot ; but is there not some reason to fear 
that novel-writing is rapidly descending to 
the level of mere narrative of startling in- 
cident? Is description of adventure not 
taking the place of delineation of charac- 
ter? Is the hasty dash of the scene- 
painter to supersede the thoughtful finish 
ofthe genuine artist? Is a taste springing 
up— to which some popular authors are 
not ashamed to pander — which craves 
alter pernicious stimulus, and has no en- 
joyment of chaste and thoughtful compo- 
sition? So long as writers, whose books 


* 1. The Witch's Head. A Novel. 
HacGarp. London. 

2 King Solomon's Mines. By H. Riper Hac- 
GARD. Forty-eighth thousand. London, 1887. 

3. She. A History of Adventure. By H. Riper 
HaGcarp. Sixth edition. Thirty-first to Thirty-fifth 
thousand, London, 1887. 

4. dllan Quatermain. Being an Account of his 
further Adventures and Discoveries in company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, 
By H. Riper Hac- 


By H. Riper 


R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 
GARD London, 1887. 

5 Yess. Third edition. By H. Rrpgr HaGGarD. 
London, 1887. 
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are disfigured by extravagance of asser- 
tion, unrestrained indulgence in semi-sen- 
sual and repulsive detail, and a pernicious 
familiarity with topics which good taste 
and Christian feeling prompt us to handle 
reverently — so long as such writers are 
left on the same shelf with M. Zola, we 
might be content to pass them by in 
silence ; but when their works are praised 
by the acknowledged guides of English 
literary taste, circulated in periodicals held 
deservedly in high esteem, and pushed by 
all the arts of modern réc/ame to a sale of 
many thousands of copies, they become so 
serious a nuisance as to call for loud and 
immediate protest. 

These remarks have been suggested by 
the popularity of Mr. Haggard’s stories, 
whose titles stand at the head of our arti- 
cle. Let us admit frankly at the outset 
that they are not wanting in some of the 
qualities which deserve success, The 
author’s genuine admiration of manly 
pluck and fighting skill are specially at- 
tractive in a day when athletic exercises 
are even apt to be overrated. His narrative 
flows on with uninterrupted rapidity. His 
style is easy, and some of his characters — 
such as his savage heroes and persons in 
the humbler walk of life — are simple, and 
the latter are endowed with a genial humor 
that occasionally degenerates into coarse- 
ness. One incident follows another so 
quickly as to keep the story from flagging, 
and the writer’s acquaintance with Afri- 
can scenery and manners, and with the 
details of hunting larger game, gives real- 
ity and vigor to his pages. 1f, moreover, 
there are readers — and we presume from 
the commercial success of Mr. Haggard’s 
writings that they form a numerous class 
— who can experience any other sensation 
than weariness from the perusal of page 
after page describing caverns and tombs 
and deserted cities— mere chdéteaur 
@’ Espagne, the creation of architectural 
fancy run mad ; if the disagreeable man- 
nerism of pretended editorship, which 
allows the writer to make comments on his 
own narrative, and to correct affected mis- 
takes by means of footnotes ; if the con- 
stant reintroduction in successive stories 
of the same characters under the flimsi- 





est of disguises, and most of these besides 
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such mere nominis umbre that it is hard 
to feel the faintest interest in them or in 
their fortunes; if the wiredrawn conceit 
of spreading an inscription over many 
pages by its repetition in different lan- 
guages and in varied type ; if the absence 
of most of the higher qualities of style 
which ensure a permanent place in liter- 
ature, —if all these defects ought to be 
condoned on the plea of counterbalancing 
excellence, we should be content to pass 
them by without further criticism. For 
adventure pure and simple, written only 
to amuse, is a legitimate, if not a very 
lofty aim, and the hands of a competent 
artist would mould it into stories that 
should be delightful to the imagination as 
well as interesting to the understanding. 
Dexterity in construction, intricacy of 
plot, vivid powers of describing things 
fairly describable, and genuine enthusiasm 
might combine to present such stirring 
perils by flood and field as should kindle 
a keen healthy interest, and foster manli- 
ness of thought and character. But such 
books could no more be produced without 
the conscious or unconscious observance 
of the canons by which the literature of 
the imagination is regulated, than a valid 
argument can be constructed in defiance 
of the rules of logic. Whether Mr. Hag- 
gard sins, and in what degree, against the 
laws of his art, we hope to make suffi- 
ciently plain to our readers. 

Mr. Haggard’s stock in trade is singu- 
larly limited. A few very shadowy char- 
acters, with a scanty sprinkling of more 
substantial actors; a description of a 
sunrise, a sunset, and a storm; scenes 
from life and sport in southern and central 
Africa; a battle involving terrific carnage 
and a desperate single combat described 
with the minuteness and refinement that 
would grace the account of a prize-fight 
in a sporting newspaper,— these, with 
the architectural details already adverted 
to, interspersed with agnostic reflections, 
morbid moralizing, and a queer vein of 
genuine but broad humor, form the warp 
and woof of these stories. If the dramatis 
persone are mostly either fiends or fools, 
we have the satisfaction of seeing them 
gradually disappear as the story is devel- 
oped, and the curtain falls upon a stage 
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that has been cleared of many of the lead- 
ing actors. With the exception of Jess 
| and (as it has been well termed) “that ut- 
terly impossible She,” there is very little 
delineation of character, and the author 
relies for his effects upon the skill, such 
as it is, with which he can interweave 
horrors into his narrative. We have them 
inevery conceivable form. Indiscriminate 
and individual slaughter, whole corpses 
and dismembered limbs, skulls and bones, 
duels and suicide, torture and treachery, 
witchcraft and madness — all are available 
material for Mr. Haggard’s purpose. He 
presents us with all the minutiz of the 
shambles and all the imagery of the char- 
nel-house, and when the frightful scenes 
of suffering and slaughter have been duly 
exhausted in action, we have a distorted 
repetition of them in the actor’s dreams. 
That the narrative at times trembles on 
the verge of sensuality, that the writer’s 
humor does not disclaim the broadest 
farce, that his well-bred Englishmen can 
hardly be acquitted of vulgarity, and that 
sceptical theories should be gratuitously 
scattered broadcast in his pages, are sub- 
sidiary but serious blemishes in what may 
be designated as the culture of the hor- 
rible. We shall give our readers ample 
opportunity to determine how far these 
strictures are deserved, and shall also no- 
tice, as occasion offers, some other pecul- 
iarities of the author’s style. 

Now the first requisite in all works of 
pure imagination is self-restraint. It 
needs neither art nor genius to kindle 
superficial emotion if the writer has no 
reserve. It is easy to season a story with 
coarse attractions, to invest it with power- 
ful though evanescent interest, and to gain 
a passing reputation for strength by vehe- 
ment efforts to say extraordinary things; 
but very different qualities are essential 
to fiction of a high order. Simplicity and 
sincerity, delicacy and sympathy, are nec- 
essary to its construction, and these ele- 
ments are conspicuous by their absence 
in Mr. Haggard’s stories. His elaborate 
detail is too often only tawdry ornament. 
His raptures are so insincere and unreal 
as to suggest the uncomfortable suspicion 
that he is laughing at his readers. He 
knows not, or he utterly disregards, the 
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sanctities with which mankind deems it| the company. 


fitting to shroud the secrets of the tomb 
and the solemn presence-chamber of death. 
Nor are these defects a venial violation of 
merely conventional propriety. They are 
transgressions of innate and universal 
law: — 

Not easily forgiven 
Are those who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day. 


But it is time to pass from general 
principles to their application. It is Mr. 
Haggard’s wont to supply himself with 
certain invariable stage properties before 
he introduces his melodramas to his au- 
dience. These include, first, an insipid 
Adonis, of whom all the women are en- 
amored, and a champion pugilist, whose 
exploits fill a large space in the play; 
second, two or more women, whose affec- 
tions are at cross purposes, to the eventual 
triumph in most cases of the least worthy ; 
third, several scoundrels. civilized and 
savage, whose repulsive appearance and 
atrocious deeds form the leading attrac- 
tions; and lastly, a crabbed, sententious 
sage, the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of the piece. The story of “ Jess” apart, 
there are characters in each of the four 
other books before us which might be 
bodily transferred and exchanged from 
one story to another without any sense of 
incongruity jarring upon the mind of the 
reader. 

“The Witch’s Head” opens with a 
pitched battle between Ernest Kershaw 
and Jeremy Jones, who become subse- 
quently the Adonis and the champion of 
the story. The two boys are living, as is 
Jeremy’s sister Dorothy, under the roof of 
Reginald Cardus. All three are orphans. 
Ernest is a nephew of Reginald’s, and the 
other two are the children of Mary Atter- 
leigh, to whom Cardus had been engaged, 
and by whom he had been jilted. Two 
sisters, Eva and Florence Ceswick, the 
former surpassingly beautiful and a fool, 
the other less fair and a fiend; Mr. De 
Talor, a vulgar, unprincipled, and wealthy 
parvenu ; Rev. James Plowden, a diabol- 
ical and impossible clergyman ; a maniac 
grandfather of Jeremy and Dorothy; and 
Mr. Alston, a sententious colonist, — form 
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The story itself is suffi- 
ciently commonplace, its seeming purpose, 
if it have any, being to illustrate the mis- 
chief which may be wrought by the weak- 
ness of a beautiful woman, who, having 
won a man’s true love, has not the firm- 
ness to be faithful. The tragedy is brought 
about by the infernal intrigues of Florence 
Ceswick, who is herself in love with 
Ernest, and is determined that Eva shall 
not marry him. 

We feel that we must apologize to our 
readers for introducing them to “ The 
Witch’s Head ;” but as its name appears 
on the titlepage of all Mr. Haggard’s later 
works, he evidently exults in its author- 
ship, and would take advantage of the 
popularity of “She” and “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines” to promote its sale. We 
know not how to escape the imputation of 
harshness in handling it. The story is 
clumsy in construction, and so essentially 
coarse, alike in expression and in thought, 
that its pages bristle with sentences that 
outrage sound judgment, cultivated taste, 
and refined discrimination. The seashore 
adjoining Kesterwick is said to present a 
coast-line out “of which the waves had 
taken huge mouthfuls, ¢2// zt was as full 
of gaps as an old crone’s jaw.” Lady 
Kershaw (the one bright, lovable person 
of the story) knows that her blind hus- 
band wll be down on his luck for at least 
a day after he has described the circum- 
stances under which he lost his sight. 
Florence Ceswick soundly rates her future 
brother-in-law : — 


‘* Listen ; it suits my purpose that you should 
marry Eva, and you shall marry her; but I 
will not stoop to play the hypocrite with a man 
like you. You talk of yourself as a gentle- 
man—a gentleman, forsooth! A satyr, a 
devil in disguise!’’... Mr. Plowden left 
the house white with fury, and cursing in a 
manner remarkable in aclergyman. (Pp. 204, 
205-) 

It would be hard indeed to surpass the 
coarseness of these brief extracts, but even 
vulgarity may be aggravated by its intru- 
sion at a specially incongruous season, and 
this literary feat Mr. Haggard has suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Ernest persuades 
Eva to sail with him one summer evening, 
and the one tender love-scene of the story 
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follows. With poetry and mutual vows 
of unwavering fidelity, with rapture and 
blandishment, they repeat the old, old 
story. When they return to the shore the 
boatman is awaiting them. 


Ernest paid the man, and they turned to go. 
Eva had not got many yards when she felt a 
heavy hand laid upon her shoulder. Turning 
in astonishment she perceived the mariner. 
‘*T say, miss,’’ he said in a hoarse whisper. 
‘* Well, what?’’ ‘‘ Mever you eat the rind of 
a Dutch cheese!’’ [The italics are Mr. Hag- 
gard’s.] ‘‘ I says it as knows.’’ Eva did not 
forget his advice. (P. 77). 


We shall be so largely indebted to Mr. 
Haggard for quotations that we borrow 
another brief one as our sole comment on 
this extract. ‘ Ernest’s was a fine-strung 
mind,” he tells us, “and he shuddered 
when it was set to play such coarse 
music.” We shudder too. 

We should hardly have troubled our 
readers with any further notice of “ The 
Witch’s Head,” but for the illustration it 
affords of Mr. Haggard’s. extraordinary 
predilection for the horrible. The title of 
his story is derived from a mere passing 
incident, introduced quite unnecessarily, 
without any influence upon the course of 
the story or the fortunes of the characters, 
but apparently suggested by the author’s 
conviction that a tale, unless it be highly 
seasoned with horrors, is a very insipid 
affair indeed. The sea has encroached 
upon the churchyard of the village where 
Eva Ceswick and Mr. Cardus reside, and 
the young lady finds upon the shore a 
leaden box, which is brought to the house 
of Mr. Cardus and opened in the presence 
of the whole family. 


And this was what they saw there upon the 
box. Let the reader imagine the face and 
head of a lovely woman of some thirty years 
of age, the latter covered with rippling brown 
locks of great length, above which was set a 
roughly fashioned coronet studded with uncut 
gems. Let him imagine this face, all but the 
lips, which were colored red, pale with the 
bloodless pallor of death, and the flesh so firm 
and fresh-looking that it might have been that 
of a corpse not a day old; so firm, indeed, 
that the head and all its pendent weight of 
beautiful hair could stand on the unshrunken 
base of the neck which, in some far-past age, 
cold steel had made sosmooth. ‘Then let him 
imagine the crowning horror of this weird 
sight. The eyes of a corpse are shut, but the 
eyes in this head were wide open, and the long 
black lashes, as perfect now as on the day of 
death, hung over what appeared, when the | 
light struck them, to be two balls of trembling | 
fire, that glittered and rolled and fixed them- | 
selves upon the face of the observer like hu- 
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|man eyes. It was these awful eyes that car 
| ried such terror to the hearts of the on-lookers 
| when they cast their first glance around, and 
| made them, not unnaturally, cry out that it 
was alive. . . . But perhaps the most dread- 
ful thing about this relic of forgotten ages was 
the mocking smile that the artist who ‘set it 
up ’’ had managed to preserve upon the face 
—a smile that just drew the lips up enough 
to show the white teeth beneath, and gave the 
idea that its wearer had died in the full enjoy- 
ment of some malicious jest or triumph. It 
was a terrible thing to look on, that long- 
dead, beautiful face, with its abundant hair, its 
crowning coronet, its moving crystal eyes, and 
its smile; and yet there was something awfully 
fascinating about it: those who had seen it 
once would always long to see it again.* 


This cheerful ornament, which irresistibly 
recalls a certain railway advertisement of 
Nubian blacking, possessed, like the witch, 
of moving crystal eyes, and with the fur- 
ther attraction of swarthy features, is duly 
set upon a bracket and forgotten until the 
close of the story. The revenge of Regi- 
nald Cardus—another episode in this 
strange tale—is accomplished. ‘“ Jones, 
who was rich, went fraudulently bankrupt, 
and ended by committing suicide.” De 
Talor is utterly ruined through the secret 
intrigues of Cardus, who, although appar- 
ently a country soliciter at Kesterwick, is 
really the head of three other firms prac- 
tising respectively at Ipswich, Norwich, 
and London, as well as sole proprietor of 
a railway-grease factory at Manchester, 
and partner in a leading house on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. Mr. Haggard does 
not do things by halves. De Talor is 
hopelessly penniless. Cardus is a mil- 
lionaire. A month after this consumma- 
tion is reached, the case containing the 
witch’s head is burst open by the falling 
of some armor suspended above it, and 
every one is “unhinged” at the sight of 
the baleful eyes which seem to od, nod, 
nod. That same night, mad Atterleigh 
stabs Mr. Cardus in his bed, and, mount- 
ing Ernest Kershaw’s black horse, the 
Devil, plunges into the sea marshes, and 
islost. The description is too long to be 
quoted in full, and no abbreviation could 
do justice to the absurdity of its style and 
language. Our old friend the sailor, who 
has been lost sight of for three hundred 
pages, appropriately reappears at the clos- 
ing scene. ‘ Bust me!” said the ancient 
| one aloud, and shaking with a mortal 
|dread; “bust me, I have stood still and 
| seed many a queer thing, but I never seed 
a thing like that!” 
uous. 





Comment is supert- 


* The Witch’s Head, pp. 60-61. 
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MR. HAGGARD’S STORIES. 


“Allan Quatermain” may be classed to- | 


gether. They are all stories of imaginary 
adventure, a type of romance, as it ap- 
pears to us, utterly unworthy of the literary 
ability which has recently been devoted to 
it, but which, through the writings of 
Jules Verne, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and 
others, has attained very great popularity. 
In some respects Mr. Haggard must be 
placed in the very front rank of writers 
of this class of fiction. He possesses 
very remarkable imaginative power. He 
can write descriptions of natural scenery, 
of sporting incident, and of perilous ad- 
venture with a vivid brilliancy that has 
rarely been surpassed. The ability to 
portray all the ‘higher qualities of African 
savage life, and the writer’s sympathy, as 
well as his acquaintance, with Zulu char- 
acter, give a reality to his savage heroes 
which is wanting to the European char- 
acters in these three stories. The por- 
traiture of the latter is confined to what 
any farce-writer would select in placing 
his piece upon the stage — oddity of fea- 
ture, dress, and manner —trick of gesture 
or of phrase. Nordoes Mr. Haggard lack 
special ingenuity in keeping the preter. 
natural element so largely in subordination 
to what is possible as to make the two 
blend easily together. We may have to 
advert presently to the method which he 
employs to work out a realistic picture by 
introducing matters of daily experience 
into the substance of his wildest concep- 
tions. Yet, without calling in question 
these important qualifications, we question 
whether three more repulsive books have 
for a long season been sent forth by pub- 
lishers ot good repute than “ She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” and “Allan Quater- 
main.” 

Most of the blemishes in Mr. Haggard’s 
writings may be traced to his disregard of 
the sound rule, Vec nimits valde, nec nimis 
s@pe. He knows nothing of the force of 
moderation. From more than a purely 
literary point of view the blots arising 
from this neglect of self-restraint are 
neither few nor unimportant. We are 
anxious not to be misunderstood. We do 
nor wish to check the flight of Mr. Hag- 
gard’s imagination, We do not object to 
the conception of life and beauty pre- 
served unimpaired for two thousand years, 
not to the weird journey in search of 
King Solomon’s mines, nor to the voyage 
by the underground river that passed 
through the subterranean volcanic lake 
and emerged in the lost country of the Zu 
Vendi. If we do not place a high value 
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“She,” “ King Solomon’s Mines,” and | upon even well-elaborated conceits of this 


nature itis because the ground has already 
been so fully occupied that we are sa- 
tiated with such literary dainties, and still 
more because the marvels revealed by sci- 
ence are of such supreme interest as to 
make us impatient that any man’s talent 
should be absorbed in working out unsub- 
stantial wonders. But, accepting Mr. 
Haggard’s work from. an entirely neutral 
standpoint, it cannot bear the test of sound 
literary criticism ; not because of the sub- 
jects selected, but because of his mode of 
handling them. The faults we have to 
expose would equally mar the attempt to 
deal through the medium of fiction with 
any section of the broad field of human 
life. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Hag- 
gard’s tendency to exaggeration. He 
continually overdoes his part. He has 
little sense of proportion. All his adjec- 
tives are superlatives. Once embarked 
on the stream of the supernatural the 
reader is prepared quietly to enjoy some 
of the wonders described under a tempo- 
rary delusion of their reality; but this 
repose is forbidden us. We are perpetu- 
ally stirred up by the energy of the writer’s 
affirmations or the extravagance of his 
epithets. Sometimes these are so start- 
ling as to awaken not only our antago- 
nism, but our strong repugnance. When 
we read in the description of She’s in- 
cantations, “Down came the clenched 
hands to her side, then up again above her 
head, and, as J am a living and honorable 
man, the white flame of the fire leapt up 
after them,” we are provoked to brand the 
statement as the briefest and most odious 
of English monosyllables. A kindred 
feeling of irritation is awakened by the 
repetition usgue ad nauseam of the asser- 
tion that the writer’s powers are too feeble 
to convey an adequate idea of the mar- 
vels he is setting before us. It is the 
business of his art to give expression to 
beauty, emotion, and thought, and al- 
though it may be perfectly legitimate at 
times to assert that any of these were pres- 
ent in a form or degree which was inde- 
scribable, yet the continual reiteration of 
such a statement evinces poverty of skill 
and still more of pains. No more indo- 
lent device can be adopted to evade the 
trouble of accurate and exact description 
than to declare that anything is indescrib- 
able. How often Mr. Haggard betakes 


himself to this refuge for the destitute may 

be gathered from the following extracts, 

and our list is by no means exhaustive. 
He “cannot describe” two minutes of 
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heart-breaking excitement amongst the 
breakers (She, p. 54), nor the look of 
wise and sardonic humor with which Bel- 
lali’s whole countenance was instinct (p. 
77), nor the grim grandeur of the tower- 
ing volcanic mass above the plain of Kor 
(p. 128), nor the melancholy chant of his 
bearers and the effect produced by their 
voices (p. 130), nor the attraction by which 
Holly was drawn through the dark pas- 
sage to witness She’s incantations (p. 161), 
nor the agony, the blind passion, and the 
awful vindictiveness displayed upon She’s 
quivering features and in the tortured 
look of her upturned eyes (p. 163), nor the 
sculptures in the cave of torture, which 
are so awful that he will not harrow the 
reader by attempting their description 
(p. 175, note), nor the awful and hideous 
grandeur of the arena lighted by torches 
of dead bodies (p. 218), nor the infernal 
and fiendish cancan danced at this fasci- 
nating spectacle (p. 219), nor the grandeur 
of the sight presented by the Temple of 
Truth (p. 259), nor the poet’s dream of 
beauty frozen into stone (p. 265). No 
doubt some of these things present con- 
siderable difficulty even to a well-practised 
pen, but as Mr. Haggard has grappled 
with tasks no less arduous, and, in the 
opinion of his admirers, with no mean 
success, we feel that we are not intended 
to take him au pied de la fettre, and that 
it is only a stale trick by which he desires 
to goad our jaded sense of astonishment 
to quickened sensibility. 

The painful sense of this inarticulate 
dumbness in presence of the mighty 
thoughts “too big for words” that con- 
stantly oppresses Mr. Haggard’s soul, 
finds occasionally very ludicrous vent. 
We are favored at length with the terms 
in which She curses her rival, who had 
been dead now for a brief matter of two 
thousand years, and the denunciation, 
which extends over more than a page, is 
made irresistibly comic by the words “ and 
so on” at its close. The writer pro- 
ceeds : — 


The flame rose and fell, reflecting itself in 
her agonized eyes; the hissing sound of her 
terrible maledictions — and no words of mine, 
especially on paper, can convey how terrible 
they were—ran round the walls, and died 
away in little echoes, etc. (P. 164.) 


Are we to understand that, if vellum or 
papyrus had been available, the reader 
would have enjoyed a more vivid impres- 
sion of the scene? Possibly we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the conducting 
power of the medium was not more per- 
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fect when we learn the extraordinary effect 
produced by a glance at a piece of statu- 
ary in the Temple of Truth : — 


For in the exact centre of the court, placed 
upon a thick square slab of rock, was a huge 
round ball of stone. some forty feet in diam- 
eter, and standing on the ball was a colossal 
winged figure, of a beauty so entrancing and 
divine that when I first gazed upon it, illu- 
minated and shadowed as it was by the soft 
light of the moon, my breath stood still, and 
for a moment my heart ceased beating. (P. 
264.) 

Mr. Haggard’s lack of simplicity fre- 
quently neutralizes some of the most 
marked excellences of his book. When 
he can resist the temptation to indulge in 
fine writing he presents us with sketches 
of scenery that, for beauty and truthful- 
ness, cannot easily be surpassed. Take 
the following description of sunrise: ex- 
cept for some redundancy at the close, it 
is exquisite : — 


The moon went slowly down in chastened 
loveliness : she departed like some sweet bride 
into her chamber, and long, veil-like shadows 
crept up the sky, through which the stars 
peeped slily out. Soon, however, they too 
began to pale before a splendor in the east, 
and then the quivering footsteps of the dawn 
came rushing across the new-born blue, and 
shook the planets from their places. Quieter 
and yet more quiet grew the sea’ quiet as the 
soft mist that brooded on her bosom and cov- 
ered up her troubling, as the illusive wreaths 
of sleep brood upon a pain-racked mind, caus- 
ing it to forget its sorrow. From the east to 
the west sped the angels of the dawn, from 
sea to sea, from mountain-top to mountain- 
top, scattering light with both their hands. 
On they sped out of the darkness: perfect, 
glorious, like spirits of the just breaking from 
the tomb; on, over the quiet sea, over the 
low coast and the swamps beyond, and the 
mountains beyond them; over those who slept 
in peace and those who woke in sorrow, over 
the evil and the good, over the living and 
dead, over the wide world and all that breathes 
or has breathed thereon. (She, pp. 56-57.) 


Is it not strange that an author who has 
so clear an eye for poetic beauty, even 
though it may clothe his expression of it 
in too luxuriant language, should have 
allowed himself to compose such an ex- 
tract as follows, which occurs in his ac- 
count of country life amongst the Zu 
Vendi ?— 


On other days we would pay visits to the 
country-seats at some of the great lords’ beau- 
tiful fortified places, and the villages cluster- 
ing beneath their walls. Here we saw vine- 
yards and cornfields, and well-kept, park-like 
grounds, with such timber in them as filled 
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me with delight, for I do love a good tree. 
There it stands, so strong and sturdy and yet 
so beautiful, a very type of the best sort of 
man. How proudly it lifts its bare head to 
the winter storms, and with what a full heart 
it rejoices when the spring has come again! 
How grand its voice is, too, when it talks with 
the wind—a thousand zolian harps cannot 
equal the beauty of the sighing of a great tree 
in leaf. All day it points to the sunshine, 
and all night to the stars, and thus passion- 
less, and yet full of life, it endures through 
the centuries, come storm, come shine, draw- 
ing its sustenance from the cool bosom of its 
mother earth, and as the slow years roll by 
learning the great mysteries of growth and of 
decay. And so on and on through genera- 
tions, outliving individuals, customs, dynas- 
ties —all save the landscape it adorns and 
human nature —till the appointed day when 
the wind wins the long battle and rejoices 
over a reclaimed space, or decay puts the last 
stroke to his fungus-fingered work. Oh! one 
should always think twice before one cuts 
down a tree.* 


It would require a wider acquaintance 
with modern English prose than we can 
claim, to parallel, within the limit of a sin- 
gle paragraph, the incongruities and ab- 
surdities of this piece of bombastic fustian. 
They are so numerous and involved as 
almost to defy analysis. To say nothing 
of the park-like grounds, so suggestive of 
an auctioneer’s advertisement of a tenth- 
rate suburban villa, we are sorely puzzled 
alike by the type here suggested and by 
the terms of the laudation so copiously 
bestowed. Is the similarity between a 
tree and the best sort of man confined to 
the first sentence, so that pre-eminent 
human excellence consists in strength and 
sturdiness, provided only that they are set 
otf by beauty? or does the best sort of 
man also bare his head to the winter 
storms, talk to the wind with a grand 
voice, and through centuries draw his 
sustenance from the cool bosom of his 
mother? Is it the paradoxical endow- 
ment of a good tree to be passionless, and 
at the same time proud and rejoicing with 
afull heart? Is it at all more congruous 
to assert that a thousand eolian harps 
cannot equal in beauty the sighing of a 
giant tree in full leaf, than to affirm that 
ten thousand grand pianos cannot equal 
in pathos the whisper of a grand lady in 
full dress? In what intelligible under- 
standing of the terms can a tree be said, 
any more than a tortoise or any other liv- 
ing thing, to learn the mysteries of growth 
and of decay? Or by what rational se- 
quence of thought can it be portrayed as 


* Allan Quatermain, p. 174. 
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| outliving the landscape of which itself 
|forms a part, and human nature? Pos- 
|sibly it is not decay, but the pen of a 
| modern novelist, to which, after reading 
| such a paragraph, we should apply the 
new-coined epithet of “ fungus-fingered.” 

But we have more weighty objections 
to these stories than that they are disfig- 
ured by many literary blemishes. We 
regard them as a serious offence against 
the reverence and delicacy with which 
horrible things ought to be treated in 
books whose object is pure amusement. 
We look upon the repeated introduction 
of scenes of slaughter, and of every detail 
of the charnel-house, interspersed as these 
scenes are with purposely ludicrous effects 
and comic allusions, as a violation of the 
decency we have aright to demand from 
all who handle such solemn themes. We 
consider this offence to be further agera- 
vated by the tone rather than the direct 
expression of sensuality which penetrates 
the whole story of “She” and much of 
“Allan Quaterimain.” We object yet 
more strongly to the gratuitous intermin- 
gling of sacred names and sacred things 
in the narrative, to the heedless scattering 
of sceptical opinions, to the contemptuous 
allusions to religious subjects, to the joc- 
ular satisfaction in profanity. We hold 
that good taste and right feeling should 
restrain an author from masquerading in 
theological costume in tales of adventure, 
and from interjecting his suggestions of 
doubt when the reader’s mind is off its 
guard and unfitted to weigh the deep ques- 
tions so unseasonably thrust before it. 
We cannot recognize, indeed, any compe- 
tency in Mr. Haggard to deal with matters 
of such unspeakable importance; but we 
hold that it would be better that he should 
state outright, even in the strongest terms 
which he can command, any difficulties 
with which the acceptance of Christianit: 
troubles him, rather than that he should 
insert elaborate agnostic disquisitions, and 
then, after a faint protest that these are 
not his own convictions, should presently 
repeat them without supplying a full refu- 
tation. But we must once more pass from 
general principles to particulars. 

A few illustrations shall first be given 
to show that our criticism is not unfounded 
before we proceed to consider each sepa- 
rate work. Perhaps nothing could bring 
out more strongly the degree in which 
these books are saturated with horrors 
than to quote some of the similes which 
occur in them. The silver moon is not 
generally regarded as pre-eminently sug- 
gestive of the horrible, but to Mr. Hag- 
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gard’s fancy it repeatedly inspires the 
most funereal thoughts. At one time the 
mountains on its face stand out weird and 
sharp like the bones on the face of a 
corpse; at another, its beams cast pencils 
and patches of light upon the blackness 
of a marble floor, like white flowers on a 
coffin. Even lichens clinging motionless 
to a rock recall the thought of a white 
beard hanging trom a dead man’s chin, 
Each story in turn is ghostly and ghastly. 
The sight of Frank Mulier, seen with a 
background of fiery sunset, prompts the 
remark, “ He looks like a devil in hell; the 
fire seems to be running all up and down 
him.” The truly diabolical character of 
Muller, and the murderous work with 
which he is engrossed at the moment, 
serve to palliate Jess’s strong language ; 
but it is the mere wantonness of ill-timed 
levity to describe conciliating Billali, the 
Amahagger chieftain, as making a friend 
of ‘this mammon of unrighteousness,” or 
to drag in a sarcastic reference to the pun- 
ishment of Nebuchadnezzar. No doubt 
there are some persons to whose taste a 
keen edge of wit is forged by profanity, 
but we are dull enough to see nothing 
but a pointless vulgarity and a shocking 
ribaldry in the account of the manner in 
which the three comrades in “ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines” pretend to cause an eclipse 
of the moon. 

I lifted up my hand solemnly towards the 
sky, an example which Sir Henry and Good 
followed, and quoted a line or two of ‘‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends ”’ at it in the most impres- 
sive tones I could command. Sir Henry fol- 
lowed with a verse out of the Old Testament, 
whilst Good addressed the Queen of Night in 
a volume of the most classical bad language 
that he could think of. ... ‘*Keep it up, 
Good. I can’t remember any more poetry. 
Curse away, there’s a good fellow.’”? Good 
responded nobly to the tax upon his inventive 
faculties. Never before had I the faintest 
conception of the breadth and depth and 
height of a naval officer’s objurgatory powers. 
For ten minutes he went on without stopping, 
and he scarcely ever repeated himself. (Pp. 
185, 186.) 

The story of “ She ” is, in our judgment, 
one of the most repulsive that ever was 
conceived. She herself, half woman, half 
demon, with the form of a siren and the 
heart of a cynic; whose cold, calculat- 
ing, chaste coquetry is almost more im- 
moral than warm-blooded sensuality, and 
who is represented as delighting to kindle 
passion that she may gloat over its impo- 
tence as she alternately quickens and 
quenches it, will supply a new figure to 
the Walhalla of monsters which modern 
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fiction is gradually forming. The concep- 
tion of her life of two thousand years with 
beauty unimpaired, and with all the gath- 
ered wisdom and experience of twenty 
centuries, spent in the cavern tombs ofa 
deserted city and in the society of an em- 
balmed corpse, surrounded by deaf and 
dumb attendants, and ruling over ferocious 
savages who crawl like reptiles into her 
presence, and whom she terrifies at inter- 
vals by unutterable tortures, is so loath- 
some that we are astounded at the com- 
mendation ithas secured, Her persistent 
recollection of a terrible crime, her as- 
serted acquaintance with the philosophy 
of varied schools, her irresistible power, 
as competent surely for weal as for woe, 
even her immutable fidelity to her long, 
long lost Kallikrates —all fail to exercise 
one softening influence or to suggest one 
kindly sentiment. 

Yet the central figure is not more hate- 
ful than the setting by which it is sur- 
rounded. The book is steeped in horrors, 
Leo the Adonis, Holly the mentor, and 
Job their faithful attendant —this latter 
being the one only genuine specimen of 
true warm flesh and blood — have not got 
far on their voyage from Zanzibar before 
the chronicle of horrors commences. A 
squall wrecks the dhow in which they have 
sailed, and all the crew, save Mohammed 
the Arab captain, and the three English- 
men, are drowned. They pass through a 
lagoon into a swampy cul-de-sac with 
every prospect of perishing from hunger 
or malaria, and as Holly sinks into a doze 
he has a vision of the appearance which 
the boat and its crew will shortly present. 


There she would lie, with gaping seams and 
half filled with fetid water, which, when the 
mist-laden wind stirred her, would wash back- 
wards and forwards through our mouldering 
bones, and that would be the end of her, and of 
those in her who would follow after myths and 
seek the secrets of nature. Already I seemed 
to hear the water rippling against the desic- 
cated bones and rattling them together, rolling 
my skull against Mohammed’s, and his against 
mine, till at last Mohammed’s stood straight 
up upon its vertebrz and glared at me through 
its empty eyeholes, and cursed me with its 
grinning jaws, because I, a dog of a Christian, 
disturbed the last sleep of a true believer. 
(Pp. 73, 74-) 


He is roused from this cheerful dream 
to find himself and his companions pris- 
oners in the hands of the cannibal Ama- 
hagger, who put red-hot iron pots on the 
heads of strangers and eat their flesh. 
These amiable savages are the subjects of 
She. 
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We are now fairly launched upon the 
stream of horrors, and their intensity, as 
the story develops, increases until we 
wonder what new terror can be devised. 
We are bound to acknowledge that Mr. 
Haggard is equal to the difficulty. His 
repertorium of the frightful is inexhausti- 
ble. The struggle to hot-pot Mohammed, 
the terrific scene of the dance lighted by 
huge torches of dead bodies, the vast 
bone-pit with the dream it inspires, and the 
dangers of the passage to the cavern of 
the Spirit of Life, duly reach their climax 
in the final scene. That some of the most 
revolting of Mr. Haggard’s tableaux have 
their counterpart in the orgies of African 
savages, and that authority might be 
quoted from ancient books of travel or 
from the records of modern discovery for 
many of his strongest delineations may be 
true; but to what purpose are they intro- 
duced into stories of imaginary adven- 
ture? Why should the imagination be 
educated to revel in the bestial? No 
such plea could be urged in extenuation 
of the following detailed account of She’s 
death :— 


‘* Why, what is it—what is it?’’ she said 
confusedly. ‘‘I feel dazed. Surely the qual- 
ity of the fire hath not altered. Can the prin- 
ciple of Life alter? Tell me, Kallikrates, is 
there aught wrong with my eyes? I see not 
clear,’’ and she put her hand to her head and 
touched her hair—and oh, 4orror of horrors ! 
— it all fell upon the floor. 

**Oh, look ! — look ! —look!’’ shrieked Job, 
in a shrill falsetto of terror, his eyes nearly 
dropping out of his head, and foam upon his 
lips. ‘* Look! —look!— ook! she’s shrivel- 
ling up! she’s turning into a monkey! ”’ and 
down he fell upon the ground, foaming and 
gnashing in a fit. 

True enough —I faint even as I write it in 
the living presence of that terrible recollection 
—she was shrivelling up; the golden snake 
that had encircled her gracious form slipped 
over her hips and to the ground; smaller and 
smaller she grew; her skin changed color, 
and in place of the perfect whiteness of its 
lustre it turned dirty brown and yellow, like 
an old piece of withered parchment. She felt 
at her head: the delicate hand was nothing 
but a claw now, a human talon like that of a 
badly preserved Egyptian mummy, and then 
she seemed to realize what kind of change was 
passing over her, and she shrieked, ah, she 
shrieked!—she rolled upon the floor and 
shrieked ! 

Smaller she grew, and smaller yet, till she 
was no larger than a baboon. Now the skin 
was puckered into a million wrinkles, and on 
the shapeless face was the stamp of unutter- 
able age. I never saw anything like it; no- 
body ever saw anything like the frightful age 
that was graven on that fearful countenance, 
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no bigger now than that of a two months’ 
child, though the skull remained the same 
size, or nearly so; and let all men pray to God 
they never may, if they wish to keep their 
reason. 

At last she lay still, or only feebly moving. 
She, who but two minutes before had gazed 
upon us, the loveliest, noblest, most splendid 
woman the world has ever seen, she lay still 
before us near the masses of her own dark 
hair, no larger than a big monkey, and hide- 
ous—ah, too hideous for words. And yet, 
think of this— at that very moment I thought 
of it —it was the same woman! 

She was dying: we saw it, and thanked God 
—for while she lived she could feel, and what 
must she have felt? She raised herself upon 
her bony hands, and blindly gazed around her, 
swaying her head slowly from side to side as 
a tortoise does. She could not see, for her 
whitish eyes were covered with a horny film. 
Oh, the horrible pathos of the sight! But 
she could still speak. 

‘* Kallikrates,’? she said in husky, trem- 
bling notes; ‘‘forget me not, Kallikrates. 
Have pity on my shame. I shall come again, 
and shali once more be beautiful; I swear it 
—it is true! OhL—h—zh!” and she fell 
upon her face, and was still. 

On the very spot where more than twenty 
centuries before she had slain Kallikrates the 
priest, she herself fell down and died. 

Overcome with the extremity of horror, we 
too fell on the sandy floor of that dread place, 
and swooned away. 

I know not how long we remained thus. 
Many hours, I suppose. When at last I 
opened my eyes, the other two were still out- 
stretched upon the floor. The rosy light yet 
beamed like a celestial dawn, and the thunder- 
wheels of the Spirit of Life yet rolled upon 
their accustomed track, for as I awoke the 
great pillar was passing away. There, too, 
lay the hideous little monkey frame, covered 
with crinkled yellow parchment, that once had 
been the glorious She. Alas! it was no hid- 
eous dream — it was an awful and unparalleled 
fact! (She, pp. 293-5.) 

Mr. Haggard touches in “ She ” the ze- 
nith of his glory as Pontifex Maximus of 
the horrible, but he displays no mean 
ability in the same cult both in “ King Sol- 
omon’s Mines,” which preceded, and in 
*“ Allan Quatermain” which followed it. 
Each story is distinguished bya highly 
spiced individuality in this respect which 
shows the strange fascination which it 
exercises over Mr. Haggard’s mind. Is 
it worthy of the writer’s unquestionable 
talents that he should squander them in 
detailing the enormities committed by a 
ferocious savage? The dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ; 
| let us leave them in the deep shadow that 
| hides them from our sight, not drag them 
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into the glare of the noonday sun. Had 
Mr. Haggard led the host of Israel against 
Amalek we presume that he would have 
carefully spread out, under the very eyes 
of Samuel, “tall that was vile and refuse,” 
which, even in the haste of their disobedi- 
ence, the rebellious people had the de- 
cency utterly to destroy. What imagina- 
ble purpose save that of making our minds 
familiar with all that is repulsive can be 
served by the sickening description of the 
witch-hunt with its infernal cold-blooded 
murders, or by the elaborate conceit of 
the Hall of Death, in which a colossal 
skeleton figure presided at the board, 
around which are gathered the grinning 
and petrified corpses of the royal house of 
Kukuana? The sight of a filthy hag, 
pouring out a stream of foul abuse, is not 
one over which we would willingly let our 
children linger. Is the portrait of Gagool 
a more elevating spectacle ? — 


I observed a wizen, monkey-like figure 
creeping up from the shadow of the hut. It 
crept on all fours, but when it reached the 
place where the king sat, it rose upon its feet 
and throwing the furry covering off its face, 
revealed a most extraordinary and weird coun- 
tenance. It was (apparently) that of a woman 
of great age, so shrunken that in size it was 
no larger than that of a year-old child, and 
was made up of a collection of deep yellow 
wrinkles. Set in the wrinkles was a sunken 
slit that represented the mouth, beneath which 
the chin curved outwards toa point. There 
was no nose to speak of; indeed, the whole 
countenance might have been taken for that 
of a sun-dried corpse, had it not been for a 
pair of large black eyes, still full of fire and 
intelligence, which gleamed and played under 
the snow-white eyebrows and the projecting, 
parchment-colored skull, like jewels in a char- 
nel-house. As for the skull itself, it was per- 
fectly bare and yellow in hue, while its wrin- 
kled scalp moved and contracted like the hood 
of a cobra. The figure to whom this fearful 
countenance — which caused a shiver of fear 
to pass through us as we gazed on it —be- 
longed, stood still for a moment and then 
suddenly projected a skinny claw armed with 


nails nearly an inch long, and began, in a thin | 


** Blood! blood! rivers of 
I see it, I smell it, 


piping voice, ... 
blood! biood everywhere. 
I taste it—it is salt. It runs red upon the 
ground, it rains down from the skies.”’ 


After another page and a half of similar 


rant Gagool falls foaming in an epileptic | 


fit, and is carried into a hut. No more 
disgusting fare could well be provided in 
the “penny dreadfuls” of the London 
slums than this choice morsel prepared 
for the boudoirs and schoolrooms of mod- 
ern English life. 

There is not much substantial reality in 
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|any of the three European adventurers 
| who start forth in the quest of King Solo- 
|mon’s mines, but Mr. Haggard calls them 
}out again to do duty in “ Allan Quater- 
|main,” where a grand old Zulu warrior, 
| Umslopogaas, fills the vacancy occasioned 
| by the restoration of Umopa to the throne 
of Kukuanaland. In * Allan Quatermain,” 
Mr. Haggard enjoyed, as he is careful to 
acknowledge, the advantage of Mr. Thom- 
son’s admirable book “ Through Masai- 
land,” but his third story of adventure is 
very inferior to those which preceded it. 
Not that it lacks the abundance of inci- 
dent or the vigorous movement which are 
characteristic of its author, but it bears 
palpable marks of haste, both in execution 
and conception. Its literary merits are 
on a level with those of “ The Witch’s 


| Head,” and in imaginative power we 


should rank it far below * She.” To this 
estimate one large exception must in jus- 
tice be made. Umslopogaas isa splendid 
example of all the highest qualities of 
which uncivilized man is capable, and his 
fidelity, truthfulness, and unblenching 
courage, that rises higher and higher in 
the crisis of danger, are portrayed witha 
sympathy and force that make him com- 
pletely to eclipse his European associates. 
It is a pity that so fine a portrait should 
be marred by its setting. 1t was hard, in- 
deed, even for so ardent a worshipper of 
the horrible as Mr. Haggard to surpass in 
nastiness some of the scenes in “She” 
and “ King Solomon’s Mines ; ” but in the 
invasion of the black devil crabs which 
haunt the valley of the subterranean river 
we have the further choice elements of 
screech and stench, united with coarse 
burlesque, to produce the following choice 
specimen of refined humor : — 


Still, we got on pretty well, although the 
meat was tainted by the heat through which 
it had passed, till I happened to look behind 
me, my attention being attracted by a noise of 
something crawling over the stones, and per- 
| ceived, sitting upon a rock in my immediate 
rear, a huge species of black fresh-water crab, 
only it was five times the size of any crab I 
leversaw. This hideous and loathsome-looking 
| animal had projecting eyes that seemed to 

glare at one, very long and flexible antennz, 
|or feelers, and gigantic claws. Nor was I 
especially favored with its company. From 
every quarter dozens of these horrid brutes 
| were creeping up, drawn, I suppose, by the 
| smell of the food, from between the round 
stones, and out of holes in the precipice. 
| Some were already quite close to us. I stared 
| quite fascinated by the unusual sight, and, as 
| I did so, I saw one of the beasts stretch out 
| its huge claw, and give the unsuspecting Good 
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such a nip behind that he jumped up with a 
howl, and set the ‘‘wild echoes flying’ in 
sober earnest. Just then, too, another, a very 
large one, got hold of Alphonse’ s leg, and 
declined to part with it, and, as may be im- 
agined, a considerable scene ensued. Um- 
slopogaas took his axe and cracked the shell 
of one with the flat of it, whereon it set upa 
horrid screaming which the echoes multiplied 
a thousandfold, and began to foam at the 
mouth, a proceeding that drew hundreds more 
of its friends out of unsuspected holes and 
corners. Those on the spot, perceiving that 
the animal was hurt, fell upon it like creditors 
on a bankrupt, and literally rent it limb from 
limb with their huge pincers, and devoured it, 
using their claws to convey the fragments to 
their mouths. Seizing whatever weapons were 
handy, such as stones or paddles, we com- 
menced a war upon the monsters, whose num- 
bers were increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and whose stench was overpowering. So fast 
as we cracked their armor others seized the 
injured ones and devoured them, foaming at 
the mouth, and screaming as they did so. 
Nor did the brutes stop at that. When they 
could they nipped hold of us—and awful nips 
they were — or tried to steal the meat. One 
enormous fellow got hold of the swan we had 
skinned, and began to drag it off. Instantly 
a score of others flung themselves upon the 
prey, and then began a ghastly and disgust- 
ing scene. How the monsters foamed and 
screamed, and rent the flesh, and each other! 
It was a sickening and unnatural sight, and 
one that will haunt all who saw it till their 
dying day—enacted as it was in the deep, 
oppressive gloom, and set to the unceasing 
music of the many-toned, nerve-shaking echoes. 
Strange as it may seem to say so, there was 
something so shockingly human about these 
fiendish creatures —it was as though all the 
most evil passions and desires of man had got 
into the shell of a magnified crab, and gone 
mad. They were so dreadfully courageous 
and intelligent, and they looked as if they un 
derstood. The whole scene might have fur- 
nished material for another canto of Dante’s 
Inferno.* 


One more condensed illustration of Mr. 
Haggard’s taste must close this series of 
quotations. The three Europeans are 
treated with the utmost kindness at the 
court of the Zu Vendean queens, hos- 
pitably entertained and lodged in the royal 
palace, and are occupied, among other 
things, in learning the language of the 
country. Unknown to his companions, 
Good has arranged that their tuition shall 
be carried on by young ladies. Quater- 
main appeals to Curtis for advice, and this 
high-bred English baronet, who, we have 
been assured, is a man of genuine piety 
and sterling worth, and is secretly enam- 


* Allan Quatermain, pp. 114, 116. 
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ored of Nyleptha, one of the sister queens, 
replies :— 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see the ladies are 

here, ain’t they? If we sent them away, don’t 
you think it might hurt their feelings, eh? 
One doesn’t like to be rough, you see; and 
they look regular d/ues, don’t they,eh?”’... 
Sir Henry and his governess appeared, so far 
as I could judge, to be going through a lesson 
framed on the principles laid down by Wack- 
ford Squeers, Esq. . . . The lady softly re- 
peated the Zu Vendi word for ‘‘ hand,’’ and 
he took hers; ‘‘eyes,’’? and he gazed deep 
into her brown orbs; ‘‘lips,’? and— but just 
at that moment .. . the door opened, and, 
attended by two guards only, in walked /j- 
leptha. [The infuriated queen orders the girl 
to be slain.] ‘‘ It is well,’? answered Curtis; 
‘*then I will die with her. I am thy servant, 
O Queen; do with me even as thou wilt.” 
And he bowed towards her, and fixed his clear 
eyes contemptuously on her face. (Pp. 177, 
178.) 
The inaptitude of the adverb is sublime. 
The only possible contempt in Sir Hen- 
ry’s “orbs ” must have been reflected from 
the glance of the high-spirited generous 
woman who was ready to peril her crown, 
and life itself, for the sake of so unworthy 
alover. The rest of the scene in which 
this incident occurs harmonizes entirely 
in tone and taste with the passage we have 
quoted. 

In “Jess” Mr. Haggard gives evidence 
of higher qualities than in any other of the 
books before us. This scene is laid in 
his favorite region, and the writer’s famil- 
iarity with South African life enables him 
to describe it with a minute fidelity of 
detail that invests his story with charm- 
ing reality. The characters are more 
carefully thought out and more powerfully 
drawn than in any other of his works with 
which we are acquainted, and had Mr. 
Haggard thoroughly grasped and worked 
out the contrast which his story suggests 
between the uncontrollable selt- indulgert 
passion of Frank Muller and the far deeper 
and yet self-sacrificing love of Jess, he 
might have produced a work of a very 
high order. As it is, although the story 
falls short of the splendid lesson it might 
have conveyed, and although it is distig- 
ured by some of Mr. Haggard’s charac- 
teristic faults, it is a novel of considerable 
interest and power. 

It commences, of course, with a pitched 
battle. This time the combatants are a 
sturdy ostrich and Captain John Neil. 
John, who is going to make experiment of 
ostrich-farming, with Silas Croft, in the 
Transvaal, arrives just in time to rescue 
Bessie Croft from the attack of the bird, 
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whose fury is then turned against himself. 
Bessie and her elder sister, Jess, are the 
nieces of Silas; the former a beautiful, 
sweet, domestic girl; the latter a thought- 
ful, romantic, visionary woman, who has 
been wont from childhood tenderly to 
watch over her fair young sister, and to 
promote her happiness, if necessary, at 
the expense of her own. Frank Muller, a 
Boer with English blood in him derived 
from his mother —rich, handsome, and 
endowed with great personal strength and 
great abilities, but utterly unprincipled 
and unscrupulous — completes the circle 
of the principal persons in the story. We 
have neither space nor desire to condense 
Mr. Haggard’s story into the scant limit 
of areview. It must suffice to say that 
Frank Muller is madly in love with and is 
entirely odious to Bessie, and that in his 
ruthless determination to carry her off by 
force, if necessary, he stirs up the Boers 
to the rebellion against the English gov- 
ernment, which culminated in the crown- 
ing disaster of Majuba Hill. 

We are constrained by lack of space to 
pass the picturesque sketches of Boer 
character with its astounding ignorance, 
brutality, and self-esteem; the strong and 
masterly portrait of Frank Muller, a type 
of monster only possible under certain 
conditions, and uniting in his own person 
the vices of both savage and civilized life ; 
and the sweet, but faint, pastel of Bessie 
Croft. The interest of the story is con- 
centrated upon Jess. Her suffering borne 
so bravely and silently, the terrific strug- 
gle in the swollen stream of the Vaal, the 
sudden, passionate avowal of her love 
when death seems inevitable, and her 
stern repression of it when she and John 
unexpectedly reach the shore, and finally 
the determination of the weary-hearted, 
worn-out woman to slay Frank Muller and 
deliver her sister, are all told with much 
pathos and power. Yet we altogether re- 
fuse to accept Mr. Haggard’s portraiture 
as the true ideal of self-sacrificing love. 
We are told, indeed, that such love is the 
one secret of earthly happiness; but al- 
though Jess does not shrink from the pain 
of it, she is not allowed even fully to enjoy 
the bitter-sweet joy which self-sacrifice 
brings. She secretly nurses deep down 
in her heart the love which she was bound, 
on her own self-imposed conditions, to ex- 
tirpate. She bids John escape and leave 
her to die. “I know you love me, and I 
can die happy. I will wait for you. Oh, 
John! wherever I am, if I have any life 
and any remembrance, | will wait for you. 
Never forget that, all your life. However 
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|far I may seem away, if I live at all, I 


shall be waiting for you” (p. 227). This 
to the man who, as she knows and wishes, 
is going to marry her own sister Bessie. 
Why should not Bessie in that farther 
stage of being, and with far higher claims, 
be waiting for him too? This half-surren- 
der enervates the story; nor is the fault 
redeemed by the circumstances of her 
death and the author's reflections upon it. 
“Her head sank gently on her lover's 
breast as on a pillow, and there she died 
and passed upward towards the wider and 
larger liberty, or, as some would have us 
believe, downwards into the depths of an 
eternal sleep ” (p. 332). 

The alternative here so gratuitously ob- 
truded affords an illustration of Mr. Hag- 
gard’s method of dealing with the most 
serious questions, a method against which 
we desire in conclusion to utter our most 
emphatic protest. Throughout these sto- 
ries the truth of Christianity is treated as 
an entirely open, almost as an indifferent, 
question. A chapter in “The Witch’s 
Head,” entitled “Mr. Alston’s Views,” 
represents this thoughtful friend and ad- 
viser of Ernest Kershaw as sneering at 
the younger man’s hopes of immortality. 
“ Ah! you believe that, do you? Think 
you are immortal and that sort of thing!” 
Several pages are devoted to the exposi- 
tion of Mr. Alston’s opinions, which rarely 
surpass the low level of agnosticism. 
Perhaps, he says —and he seldom gets 
beyond a perhaps — we, as compared with 
the insect tribe, “are at the top of the tree 
of development, and for them may be the 
future, for us the annihilation. Who 
knows? There, fly away, and make the 
most of the present, for nothing else is 
certain.” Then, after the usual travesty 
of the Christian faith, he concludes :— 


When Fate finds me I shall meet him fear- 
ing nothing, for J know he has wreaked his 
worst upon me, and can only at the utmost 
bring me eternal sleep; and hoping nothing, 
because my experience has not been such as 
to justify the hope of any happiness for man, 
and my vanity is not sufficiently strong to 
allow me to believe in the intervention of a 
superior power to save so miserable a creature 
from the common lot of life. On the follow- 
ing day his fate found him. (P. 248). 


We are of course not about to enter 
upon any refutation of Mr. Alston’s views, 
nor. even upon the exposure of the ex- 
quisite pride in the garb of humility, 
which could regard the deepest of prob- 
lems as sufficiently solved by his own 
individual experience. It accords with 
such convictions that the constancy of Jess 
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should be undermined in the hour of trial | sion; but the handling of deep problems 
by the persuasion that free-will is denied |after Mr. Haggard’s fashion is little less 


us. The miserably degrading tendency 
of modern so-called intellectual scepticism 
is nowhere perhaps more clearly marked 
than in its reduction of mankind to blind 
automata driven helplessly forward by 
irresistible destiny. 


Jess felt her impotence in the hands of Fate. 
All in an instant it seemed to be borne in upon 
her mind that she could not help herself, but 
was only the instrument of a superior power, 
whose will she was fulfilling through the work- 
ings of her passion, axzd to whom her individual 
fate was a matter of little moment. It was in- 
conclusive reasoning and perilous doctrine, 
but it must be allowed that the circumstances 
gave it the color of truth. And, after all, the 
border line betweén fatalism and free-will has 
never been quite authoritatively settled, even 
by St. Paul, so perhaps she was right. (P. 
148.) 


Has any one, with a just sense of moral 
responsibility, the right to fling about at 
random such inconclusive reasoning and 
perilous doctrine, unless he has definitely 
renounced the blessed assurance of a lov- 
ing care for us, so minute that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered? Nor 
are such blemishes as these relieved by 
the tone in which Mr. Haggard refers to 
the most awful subjects in his lighter 
works. We are indignant at the use of 
sacred things as mere colors to add effect 
to an imaginative picture, or to give point 
to a description of the grotesque. It 
is, in our judgment, sheer profanity to 
heighten the foul account of She’s death 
by adding, “ Let all men pray to God that 
they may never see such a sight if they 
wish to preserve their reason.” 

It is time for us to bring these strictures 
toaclose. We have written in no carp- 
ing or captious spirit, but under a strong 
sense of the mischief which is wrought by 
the unrestrained acceptance of such works 
as those before us. “ Literary falsehood,” 
ithas been well said, “is pernicious, not 
in proportion to its magnitude or malice, 
but to its unsuspected character, and to its 
appeal to the vain imaginations and idle 
prejudices of the reader.” The false taste 
which introduces the reek of the shambles 
into fiction is outdone by the false senti- 
ment which intermingles truth and error 
on their pages, to the gradual confusion 
of all moral truth. Was it not Goethe 
who said, “ Tell me your firm convictions ; 
keep your doubts to yourself; I have 
plenty of my own”? Christianity must 
be, and is, prepared to hold its own in the 
arena of the fullest and most open discus- 





than grave impertinence and ostentatious 
folly. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
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VI. 


SoME fifteen years after the date of the 
foregoing incidents, a man who had dwelt 
in far countries, and viewed many cities, 
arrived at Troyton Inn, an isolated tavern 
on the old western turnpike road, not five 
miles from Swenn-Everard. He was still 
barely of middle age, but it could be seen 
that a haze of grey was settling upon the 
locks of his hair, and that his face had 
lost color and curve, as if by exposure 
to bleaching climates and strange atmo- 
spheres, or from ailments contracted there- 
in. He seemed to observe little around 
him, by reason of the intrusion of his 
musings upon the scene. In truth Nich- 
olas Long was just now the creature of 
old hopes and fears consequent upon his 
arrival — this man who once had not cared 
if his name were blotted out from that 
district. The evening light showed wist- 
ful lines which he could not smooth out 
by the worldling’s gloss of nonchalance 
that he had learnt to fling over his face. 

Troyton Inn was a somewhat unusual 
place for a man of this sort to choose as a 
house of sojourn. Before he left home it 
had been a lively old tavern at which High- 
flyers, and Heralds, and Tally-hoes had 
changed horses on their stages up and 
down the country; but now the house was 
rather cavernous and chilly, the stable- 
roofs were hollow-backed, the landlord was 
asthmatic, and the traffic gone. 

He arrived in the afternoon, and when 
he had sent back the fly and was having a 
nondescript meal, he put a question to the 
waiting-maid, with a mien of indifference. 

“Squire Everard, of Swenn-Everard 
manor, has been dead some years, I be- 
lieve ?” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

“ And are any of the family left there 
still?” 

“Oh no, bless you, sir! They sold the 
place years ago— Squire Everard’s son 
did—and went away. I’ve never heard 
where they went to. They came quite to 
nothing.” 
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“Never heard anything of the young 
lady —the squire’s daughter?” 

“No. You see ’twas before I came to 
these parts.” 

When the waitress had left the room, 
Nicholas pushed aside his plate and gazed 
out of the window. He was not going 
over into the Swenn valley altogether on 
Christine’s account, but she had greatly 
animated his motive in coming that way. 
Anyhow he would push on there now that 
he was so near, and not ask questions here 
where he was liable to be wrongly in- 
formed. The fundamental inquiry he had 
not ventured to make — whether Christine 
had married before the family went away. 
He had abstained because of an absurd 
dread of extinguishing hopeful surmise. 
That the Everards had left their old home 
was bad enough intelligence for one day. 

Rising from the table he put on his hat 
and went out, ascending towards the up- 
land which divided this district from his 
native vale. The first familiar feature that 
met his eye was a little spot on the distant 
sky —a clump of trees standing on a bar- 
row which surmounted a yet more remote 
upland —a point where, in his childhood, 
he had believed people could stand and 
see America. He reached the further 
verge of the plateau on which he had 
entered. Ah, there was the valley —a 
greenish-grey stretch of color — still look- 
ing placid and serene, as though it had 
not much missed him. If Christine was 
no longer there, why should he pause 
over itthis evening? His uncle and aunt 
were dead, and to-morrow would be soon 
enough to inquire for remoter relatives. 
Thus, disinclined to go further, he turned 
to retrace his way to the inn. 

In the backward path he now perceived 
the figure of a woman, who had been walk- 
ing at a distance behind him; and as she 
drew nearer he began to be startled. 
Surely, despite the variations introduced 
into that figure by changing years, its 
ground-lines were those of Christine ? 

Nicholas had been sentimental enough 
to write to Christine immediately on land- 
ing at Southampton a day or two before 
this, addressing his letter at a venture to 
the old house, and merely telling her that 
he planned to reach Troyton Inn on the 
present afternoon. The news of the scat- 
tering of the Everards had dissipated his 
hope of hearing of her; but here she was. 

So they met —there, alone, on the open 
down by a pond, justas if the meeting had 
been carefully arranged. 


She threw up her veil. She was still 
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beautiful, though the years had touched | came to him, and the person who bought 





her; a little more matronly — much more 
homely. Or was it only that he was much 
less homely now —a man of the world — 
the sense of homeliness being relative? 
Her face had grown to be pre-eminently 
of the sort that would be called interest- 
ing. Her habiliments were of a demure 
and sober cast, though she was one who 
had used to dress so airily and so gaily. 
Years had laid on a few shadows too in 
this. 

“T received your letter,” she said, when 
the momentary embarrassment of their 
first approach had passed. “And ! 
thought I would walk across the hills to- 
day, as it was fine. I have just called at 
the inn, and they told me you were out, 
I was now on my way homeward.” 

He hardly listened to this, though he 
intently gazed at her. “Christine,” he 
said; “one word. Are you free?” 

‘“‘]— J] am in a certain sense,” she re- 
plied, coloring. 

The announcement had a magical effect. 
The intervening time between past and 
present closed up for him, and moved by 
an impulse which he had combated for 
fifteen years, he seized her two hands and 
drew her towards him. 

She started back, and became almost a 
mere acquaintance. “I have to tell you,” 
she gasped, “ that I have — been married.” 

Nicholas’s rose-colored dream was im- 
mediately toned down to a greyish tinge. 

“T did not marry till many years after 
you left,” she continued, in the humble 
tones of one confessing toacrime. ‘ Oh 
Nic,” she cried reproachfully, “ how could 
you stay away so long!” 

“ Whom did you marry?” 

“ Mr. Bellston.” 

“]—ought to have expected it.” He 
was going to add, “ And is he dead?” but 
he checked himself. Herdress unmistak- 
ably suggested widowhood; and she had 
said she was free. 

“TI must now hasten home,” said she. 
“T felt that, considering my shortcomings 
at our parting so many years ago, I owed 
you the initiative now.” 

“ There is some of your old generosity 
in that. I'll walk with you, if I may. 
Where are you living, Christine?” 

“In the same house, but not on the old 
conditions. I have part of it on lease; 
the farmer now tenanting the premises 
found the whole more than he wanted, and 
the owner allowed me to keep what rooms 
I chose. I am poor now, you know, Nich- 
olas, and almost friendless. My brother 
sold the Swenn-Everard estate when it 
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it turned our home into a farmhouse. 
Till my father’s death my husband and I 
lived in the manor-house with him, so 
that I have never lived away from the 
spot.” 

She was poor. That, and the change 
of name, sufficiently accounted for the 
inn-servant’s ignorance of her continued 
existence within the walls of her old home. 

It was growing dusk, and he stil! walked 
with her. A woman’s head arose from 
the declivity before them, and as she drew 
nearer, Christine asked him to go back. 
“ This is the wife of the farmer who shares 
the house,” she said. “She is accustomed 
to come out and meet me whenever I walk 
far and am benighted. I am obliged to 
walk everywhere now.” 

The farmer’s wife, seeing that Christine 
was not alone, paused in her advance, and 
Nicholas said, “ Dear Christine, if you are 
obliged to do these things, I am not, and 
what wealth I can command you may com- 
mand likewise. They say rolling stones 
gather no moss; but they gather dross 
sometimes. I was one of the pioneers to 
the gold-fields, you know, and made a suf- 
ficient fortune there for my wants. What 
is more, I kept it. When I had done 
this 1 was coming home, but hearing of 
my uncle’s death I changed my plan, 
travelled, speculated, and increased my 
fortune. Now, before we part: you re- 
member you stood with me at the altar 
once, and therefore I speak with less 
preparation than I should otherwise use. 
Before we part, then, I ask, shall another 
again intrude between us? Or shall we 
complete the union we began?” 

She trembled — just as she had done at 
that very minute of standing with him in 
the church, to which he had recalled her 
mind. “I will not enter into that now, 
dear Nicholas,” she replied. “ There will 
be more to talk of and consider first — 
more to explain, which it would have 
spoiled this meeting to have entered into 
now.” 

“Yes, yes; but 

“Further than the brief answer J first 
gave, Nic, don’t press me to-night. I still 
have the old affection for you, or I should 
not have sought you. Let that suffice for 
the moment.’ 

“Very well, dear one. 
I call to see you? ” 

“T will write and fix an hour. I will tell 
you everything of my history then.” 

And thus they parted, Nicholas feeling 
that he had not come here fruitlessly. 
When she and her companion were out of 
sight he retraced his steps to Troyton, 
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where he made himself as comfortable as 
he could in the deserted old inn of his boy- 
hood’s days. He missed her companion- 
ship this evening more than he had done 
at any time during the whole fifteen years ; 
and it was as though instead of separation 
there had been constant communion with 
her throughout that period. The tones 
of her voice had stirred his heart in places 
which had lain stagnant ever since he last 
heardthem. They recalled the woman to 
whom he had once lifted his eyes as to a 
goddess. Her announcement that she had 
been another's came as a little shock to 
him, and he did not now lift his eyes to 
her in precisely the same way as he had 
lifted them at first. But he forgave her 
for marrying Bellston ; what could he ex- 
pect after fifteen years ? 

He slept at Troyton Inn that night, and 
in the morning there was a short note from 
her, repeating more emphatically her state- 
ment of the previous evening — that she 
wished to inform him clearly of her cir- 
cumstances, and calmly to consider with 
him the position in which she was placed. 
Would he call upon her on Sunday after- 
noon, when she was sure to be alone? 

“ Nic,” she wrote on, “ what a cosmopo- 
lite you are! I expected to find my old 
yeoman still; but I was quite awed in the 
presence of such a citizen of the world. 
Did I seem rusty and unpractised? Ah — 
you seemed so once to me!” 

Tender, playful words; the old Chris- 
tine wasin them. She said Sunday after- 
noon, and it was now only Saturday morn- 
ing. He wished she had said to-day ; that 
short revival of her image had vitalized to 
sudden heat feelings that had almost been 
stilled. Whatever she might have to ex- 
plain as to her position — and it was awk- 
wardly narrowed, no doubt — he could not 
give her up. Miss Everard or Mrs. Bell- 
ston, what mattered it?—she was the 
same Christine. 

He did not go outside the inn all Satur- 
day. He had no wish to see or do any- 
thing but to await the coming interview. 
So he smoked, and read the local newspa- 
per of the previous week, and stowed him- 
self in the chimney-corner. In the evening 
he felt that he couid remain indoors no 
longer, and the moon being near the full, 
he started from the inn on foot in the same 
direction as that of yesterday, with the 
view of contemplating the old village and 
its precincts, and hovering round her 
house under the cloak of night. 

With a stout stick in his hand he 
climbed over the five miles of upland in a 
comparatively short space of time. Nich- 
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olas had seen many strange lands and 
trodden many strange ways since he last 
walked that path, but as he trudged he 
seemed wonderfully like his old self, and 
had not the slightest difficulty in finding 
the way. In descending to the meads the 
streams perplexed him a little, some of 
the old foot-bridges having been removed ; 
but he ultimately got across the larger 
watercourses, and pushed on to the vil- 
lage, avciding her residence for the mo- 
ment, lest she should encounter him, and 
think he had not respected the time of her 
appointment. 

He found his way to the churchyard, 
and first ascertained where lay the two 
relations he had left alive at his departure ; 
then he observed the gravestones of other 
inhabitants with whom he had been well 
acquainted, till by degrees he seemed to 
be in the society of all the elder Swenn- 
Everard population, as he had known the 
place. Side by side as they had lived in 
his day here were they now. They had 
moved house in mass. 

But no tomb of Mr. Bellston was visi- 
ble, though, as he had lived at the manor- 
house, it would have been natural to find 
it here. In truth Nicholas was more anx- 
ious to discover that than anything, being 
curious to know how long he had been 
dead. Seeing from the glimmer ofa light 
in the church that somebody was there 
cleaning for Sunday he entered, and looked 
round upon the walls as well as he could. 
But there was no monument to her hus- 
band, though one had been erected to the 
squire. 

Nicholas addressed the young man who 
was sweeping. “I don’t see any monu- 
ment or tomb to the late Mr. Bellston ?” 

“ Oh no, sir; you won’t see that,” said 
the young man dryly. 

“Why, pray?” 

“ Because he’s not buried here. He’s 
not Christian-buried anywhere, as far as 
we know. In short, perhaps he’s not bur- 
ied at all; and between ourselves, perhaps 
he’s alive.” 

Nicholas sank an inch shorter. 
he answered. 

“ Then you don’t know the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, sir?” 

“TI am a stranger here—as to late 

ears.” 

“ Mr. Bellston was a traveller—an ex- 
plorer — it was his calling; you may have 
heard his name as such?” 

“TI remember.” Nicholas recalled the 
fact that this very bent of Mr. Bellston’s 
was the incentive to his own roaming. 

“Well, when he married he came and 
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lived here with his wife and his wife’s 
father, and said he would travel no more. 
But after a time he got weary of biding 
quiet here, and weary of her — he was not 
a good husband to the young lady by any 
means —and he tow himself again to 
his old trick of roving — with her money. 
Away he went, quite out of the realm of 
human foot, into the bowels of Asia, and 
never was heard of more. He was mur- 
dered, it is said, but nobody knows; 
though as that was nine years ago he’s 
dead enough in principle, if not in corpo- 
ration. His widow lives quite humble, for 
between her husband and her brother she’s 
left in very lean pasturage.” 

Nicholas went back to Troyton Inn 
without hovering round her dwelling. 
This then was the explanation which she 
had wanted to make. Not dead, but miss- 
ing. How could he have expected that 
the first fair promise of happiness held out 
to him would remain untarnished? She 
had said that she was free ; and legally she 
was free, no doubt. Moreover, from her 
tone and manner he felt himself justified 
in concluding that she would be willing to 
run the risk of a union with him, in the 
improbability of her husband’s existence. 
Even if that husband lived, his return was 
not a likely event, to judge from his char- 
acter. Aman who could spend her money 
on his own personal adventures would not 
be anxious to disturb her poverty after 
such a lapse of time. 

Well, the prospect was not so unclouded 
as it had seemed. But could he, even 
now, give up Christine? 


VII. 


Two months more brought the year 
nearly toa close, and found Nicholas Long 
tenant of a spacious house in the market- 
town nearest to Swenn-Everard. A man 
of means, genial character, and a bachelor, 
he was an object of great interest to his 
neighbors, and to his neighbors’ wives and 
daughters. But he took little note of this, 
and had made it his business to go twice 
a week, no matter what the weather, to the 
now farmhouse at Swenn-Everard, a wing 
of which had been retained as the refuge 
of Christine. He always walked, to give 
no trouble in putting up a horse to a house- 
keeper whose staff was limited. 

The two had put their heads together 
on the situation, had gone to a solicitor, 
had balanced possibilities, and had re- 
| solved to make the plunge of matrimony. 
| Nothing venture nothing have,” Chris- 

> f=) ’ 
| tine had said, with some of her old au- 
| dacity. 
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With almost gratuitous honesty they 
had let their intentions be widely known. 
Christine, it is true, had rather shrunk 
from publicity at first; but Nicholas ar- 
gued that their boldness in this respect 
would have good results. With his friends 
he held that there was not the slightest 
probability of her being other than a 
widow, and a challenge to the missing man 
now, followed by no response, would stul- 
tify any unpleasant remarks which might 
be thrown at her after their union. To 
this end a paragraph was inserted in the 
Wessex papers, announcing that their 
marriage was proposed to be celebrated 
on such and such a day in December. 

His periodic walks along the south side 
of the valley to visit her were among the 
happiest experiences of his life. The 
yellow leaves falling around him in the 
foreground, the well-watered meads on the 
right hand, and the woman he loved await- 
ing him atthe back of the scene, promised 
a future of much serenity, as far as human 
judgment could foresee. On arriving, he 
would sit with her in the “ parlor” of the 
wing she retained, her general sitting- 
room, where the only relics of her early 
surroundings were an old clock from the 
other end of the house, and her own piano. 
Before it was quite dark they would stand, 
hand in hand, looking out of the window 
across the flat turf to the dark clump of 
trees which hid further view from their 
eyes. 

“Do you wish you were still mistress 
here, dear?” he once said. 

“ Not at all,” said she cheerfully. “I 
have a good enough room, and a good 
enough fire, and a good enough friend. 
Besides, my latter days as mistress, of the 
house were not happy ones, and they 
spoilt the place for me. It was a punish- 
ment for my faithlessness. Nic, you do 
forgive me? Really you do?” 

The twenty-third of December, the eve 
of the wedding-day, had arrived at last in 
the train of such uneventful ones as these. 
Nicholas had arranged to visit her that 
day a little later than usual, and see that 
everything was ready with her for the 
morrow’s event and her removal to his 
house ; for he had begun to look after her 
domestic affairs, and to lighten as much 
as possible the duties of her housekeep- 
ing. 

He was to come to an early supper, 
which she had arranged to take the place 
of a wedding-breakfast next day —the 
latter not being feasible in her present 
situation. An hour or so after dark the 
wife of the farmer who lived in the other 
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part of the house entered Christine’s par- 
lor to lay the cloth. 

‘What with getting the ham skinned, 
and the black-puddings hotted up,” she 
said, “it will take me all my time before 
he’s here, if I begin this minute.” 

“T'll lay the table myself,” said Chris- 
tine, jumping up. “ Do you attend to the 
cooking.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. And perhaps ’tis 
no matter, seeing that it is the last night 
you'll have to do such work. I knew this 
sort of life wouldn’t last long for ye, being 
born to better things.” 

“It has lasted rather long, Mrs. Wake. 
And if he had not found me out it would 
have lasted all my days.” 

“ But he did find you out.” 

“Hedid. And I'll lay the cloth imme- 
diately.” 

Mrs. Wake went back to the kitchen, 
and Christine began to bustle about. She 
greatly enjoyed preparing this table for 
Nicholas and herself with her own hands. 
She took artistic pleasure in adjusting 
each article to its position, as if half an 
inch error were a point of high impor- 
tance. Finally she placed the two candles 
where they were to stand, and sat down 
by the fire. 

Mrs. Wake re-entered and regarded the 
effect. “Why not have another candle 
or two, ma’am?” she said. ‘“’Twould 
make it livelier. Say four.” 

“Very well,” said Christine ; and four 
candles were lighted. “Really,” she 
added, surveying them, “I have been now 
so long accustomed to little economies 
that they look quite extravagant.” 

“ Ah, you'll soon think nothing of forty 
in his grand new house! Shall I bring 
in supper directly he comes, ma’am? ” 

‘No, not for half an hour; and, Mrs. 
Wake, you and Betsy are busy in the 
kitchen, I know; so when he knocks don't 
disturb yourselves ; I can let him in.” 

She was again left alone, and, as it still 
wanted some time to Nicholas’s appoint- 
ment, she stood by the fire, looking at 
herself in the glass over the mantel. Re- 
flectively ‘raising a lock of her hair just 
above her temple she uncovered a small 
scar. That scar had a history. The ter- 
rible temper of her late husband — those 
sudden moods of irascibility which had 
made even his friendly excitements look 
like anger — had once caused him to set 
that mark upon her with the bezel of a 
ring he wore. He declared that the whole 
thing was an accident. She was a woman, 
and kept her own opinion. 

Christine then turned her back to the 
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glass and scanned the table and the can- 
dles, shining one at each corner like types 
of the four Evangelists, and thought they 
looked too assuming — too confident. 
She glanced up at the “clock, which stood 
also in this room, there not being space 
enough for it in the passage. It was 
nearly seven, and she expected Nicholas 
at half past. She liked the company of 
this venerable article in her lonely life ; 

its tickings and whizzings were a sort of 
conversation. It now began to strike the 
hour. At the end something grated 
slightly. Then, without any warning, the 
clock slowly inclined forward and fell at 
full length upon the floor. 

The crash brought the farmer’s wife 
rushing into the room. Christine had 
well-nigh sprung out of her shoes. Mrs. 
Wake’s inquiry what had happened was 
answered by the evidence of her own 
eyes. 

“ How did it occur?” she said. 

“] cannot say; it was not firmly fixed, 
I suppose. Dear me, how sorry I am! 
My dear father’s hall clock! And now I 
suppose it is ruined.” 

Assisted by Mrs. Wake, she lifted the 
clock. Every inch of glass was, of course, 
shattered, but very little harm besides 
appeared to be done. They propped it 
up temporarily, though it would not go 
again. 

Christine had soon recovered her com- 
posure, but she saw that Mrs. Wake was 
gloomy. ‘What does it mean, Mrs. 
Wake?” she said. “Is it ominous?” 

mi isa sign of a violent death in the 
family. 

* ew t talk of it. I don’t believe such 
things ; and don’t mention it to Mr. Long 
when he comes. e's not in the family 
yet, you know.” 

“Oh, no, it cannot refer to him,” said 
Mrs. Wake musingly. 

“Some remote cousin, perhaps,” ob- 
served Christine, no less willing to humor 
her than to get rid of a shapeless dread 
which the incident had caused in her own 
mind. “And—supper is almost ready, 
Mrs. Wake?” 

“Tn three-quarters of an hour.” 

Mrs. Wake left the room, and Christine 
sat on. Though it still wanted fifteen 
minutes to the hour at which Nicholas had 
promised to be there, she began to grow 
impatient. After the accustomed ticking 
the dead silence was oppressive. But she 
had not to wait so long as she had expect- 
ed; steps were heard approaching the 
door, and there was a knock. 

Christine was already there to open to 
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it. The entrance had no lamp, but it was 
not particularly dark out of doors. She 
could see the outline of a man, and cried 
cheerfully, “ You are early ; it is very good 
of you.” 

“ Early,am 1? I thought I was late.” 

The voice was not the voice of Nicho- 
las. 

“T beg pardon,” said she. “I did not 
— I expected some one else. Will you 
come in? You wish to see Mrs. Wake?” 

The new-comer did not answer, but fol- 
lowed her up the passage and into her 
own room. She turned to look at him, 
and by degrees recognized that her hus- 
band, James Bellston, stood before her. 

She sank into a chair. He was now 
a much-bearded man, his beard growing 
almost straight from his face like spines. 
Corpulent he was too, and short in his 
breathing, but unmistakable. He placed 
a small leather portmanteau of a common 
kind on the floor and said, “ You did not 
expect me?” 

“T did not,” she gasped. 
you were “ 

“Dead. Good. Sodidothers. It was 
natural, Christine, and I have a good deal 
to blame myself for in that respect ; but I 
could bring you home neither money nor 
fame, and what was the use of my com- 
ing? However, I heard, or rather read, 
the account of your approaching marriage, 
and that forced my hand. It was to have 
been to-morrow?” 

Yes,” 

“] knew by seeing the date mentioned 
in the papers. That was why I came to- 
night, though I had the —_ difficulty 
in ‘getting here, owing to my having taken 
passage in a sailing vessel, which was de- 
layed by contrary winds. I meant to have 
arrived much sooner. And so the old 
house and manor are gone from your fam- 
ily at last?” he said, seating himself. 

“Yes,” said she; and then she spas- 
modically began to tell him of things that 
were more pertinent to the moment — 
how Nicholas Long had come back a com- 
paratively rich man ; that he was going to 
call that evening, and that the very sup- 

er-table before their eyes was laid for 
him. 

“Then he may enter at any minute?” 
said her husband. 

* Certainly.” 

“That will be awkward. In common 
civility he ought to be forewarned. All 
this comes of my being sodelayed. My 
dear, I think the proper plan will be 
for me to go out for half an hour, during 
which time he will arrive, presume. You 
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can break to him what has happened, and 
please convey my apologies to him for 
this abrupt return, which I really could 
not help. I will come back to the house 
when he is gone, and so an unpleasant 
encounter will be avoided. If I allow him 
an hour from this time to be out of the 
house it wil! be long enough probably ?” 

“Yes. And the supper 

“Can wait till I come. Thank you, 
dear. Now I'll go and stroll round, and 
see how the familiar old places look after 
such a long interval.” 

He placed his portmanteau in a corner, 
imprinted a business-like kiss upon her 
cheek, and withdrew. 

She was alone; but what a solitude! 

She stood in the middle of the room 
just as he had left her, in the gloomy 
silence of the stopped clock, till at length 
she heard another tread without, coming 
from an opposite direction to, that of her 
husband’s retreat, and there was a second 
knocking at the door. 

She did not respond to it; and Nicho- 
las — for it was he — thinking that he was 
not heard by reason of concentration on 
to-morrow’s proceedings, opened the door 
softly, and came on to the door of her 
room, which stood unclosed, just as it had 
been left by her husband. 

Nicholas uttered a blithe greeting, cast 
his eye round the parlor, which with its 
tall candles, blazing fire, snow-white cloth, 
and prettily spread table, formed a cheer- 
ful spectacle enough for a man who had 
been walking in the dark for an hour. 

“ My bride — almost, at last!” he cried, 
encircling her with his arms. 

Instead of responding, her figure be- 
came limp, frigid, heavy; her head fell 
back, and he found that she had fainted. 

It was natural, he thought. She had had 
many little worrying matters to attend to, 
and but slight assistance. He ought to 
have seen more effectually to her affairs ; 
the closeness of the event had over-ex- 
cited her. Nicholas kissed her uncon- 
scious face — more than once, little think- 
ing whose lips had lately made a lodging 
there. Lothtocall Mrs. Wake, he carried 
Christine to a couch and laid her down. 
This had the e.tect of reviving her. Nich- 
olas bent and whispered in herear. “Lie 
quiet, dearest, no hurry; and dream, 
dream, dream of happy days. Itis only 
I. You will soon be better.” He held 
her by the hand. 

*“ No, no, no!” she moaned. “ Oh, how 
can this be?” 

Nicholas was alarmed and perplexed, 
but the disclosure was not long delayed. 
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When she had sat up, and by degrees 
made the stunning event known to him, 
he stood as if transfixed. 

“ Ah—it is so!” said he. Then, be- 
coming quite meek, “ And why was he so 
cruel as to— delay his return till now? ” 

She dutifully recited the explanation 
her husband had given her; but her me- 
chanical manner of telling it showed how 
much she doubted its truth. It was too 
unlikely that his arrival at such a dramatic 
moment should not be a contrived sur- 
prise, quite of a piece with his previous 
dealings towards her. 

“He—seems very kind now—not as 

he used to be,” she faltered. ‘“ And per- 
haps, Nicholas, he is a changed man — 
we'll hope he is. I suppose I ought not 
to have listened to my legal advisers, and 
assumed his death so surely. Anyhow, I 
am roughly received back into — the right 
way. 
Nicholas burst out bitterly: ‘“‘Oh what 
too, too honest fools we were!—so to 
court daylight upon our intention! Why 
could we not have married privately, and 
gone away, so that he would never have 
known what had become of you, even if 
he had returned? Christine, he has done 
it to But I'll say no more. Of 
course we — might fly now.” 

“ No, no; we might not,” said she has- 
tily. 
«Very well. But this is hard to bear. 
‘When I looked for good then evil came 
unto me, and when I waited for light there 
came darkness.’ So once said a sorely 
tried man in the land of Uz, and so say I 
now. Is he near at this moment?” 

She told him how Bellston had gone out 
for a short walk whilst she broke the news; 
that he would be in soon. 

“And is this meal laid for him, or for 
me?” 

“ Tt was laid for you.” 

“ And it will be eaten by him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Christine, are you suve that he is 
come, or have you been sleeping over the 
fire and dreaming it?” 

She pointed to the portmanteau in the 
corner, with the initials “J. B.” in white 
letters. 

“Well, good-bye — good-bye. Curse 
that parson for not marrying us fifteen 
years ago!” 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon 
that parting. There are scenes wherein 
the words spoken do not even approximate 
to the level of the mental communion be- 
tween the actors. Suffice it to say that 
part they did, and quickly; and Nicholas, 
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more dead than alive, went out of the 
house homewards. 

Why had he ever come back? During 
his absence he had not cared for Christine 
as he cared now. His last state was worse 
than his first. He was more than once 
tempted to descend into the meads instead 
of keeping along their edge. The Swenn 
was down there, and he knew of quiet 
pools in that stream to which death would 
come easily. One thought, however, kept 
him from seriously contemplating any des- 
perate act. His affection for her was 
strongly protective, and in the event of 
her requiring a friend’s support in future 
troubles there was none but himself left 
in the world to afford it. So he walked 
on. . 

Meanwhile Christine had resigned her- 
self to circumstances. A resolve to con- 
tinue worthy of her history and of her 
family lent her heroism and dignity. She 

called Mrs. Wake, and explained to that 
worthy woman as much of what had oc- 
curred as she deemed necessary. Mrs. 
Wake was too amazed.to reply; she re- 
treated slowly, her lips parted; till at the 
door she said with a dry mouth, “ And the 
beautiful supper, ma’am ?” 

“ Serve it when he comes.” 

“When Mr. Bellston—yes, ma’am, I 
will.” She still stood gazing, as if she 
could hardly take in the order. 

* That will do, Mrs. Wake. I am much 
obliged to you for all your kindness.” 
And Christine was left alone again, and 
then she wept. 

She sat down and waited. That awful 
silence of the stopped clock began anew, 
but she did not mind it now. She was 
listening for a footfall, in a state of mental 
tensity which almost took away from her 
the power of motion. It seemed to her 
that the prescribed hour of her husband’s 
absence must have expired; but she was 
not sure, and waited on. 

Mrs. Wake again came in. ‘“ You have 
not rung for supper e 

“He is not yet come, Mrs. Wake. If 
you want to go to bed, you may bring in 
the supper and set it on the table. It 
will be equally good cold. Leave the 
door unbarred. 

Mrs. Wake did as was suggested, made 
up the fire, and went away. Shortly after- 
wards Christine heard her retire to her 
chamber. But Christine still sat on, and 





still her husband postponed his entry. 
She aroused herself once or twice to 
make up the fire, but was ignorant how 
the night was going. Her watch was up- 
stairs and she did not make the effort to 
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go up to consult it. In her seat she con- 
tinued; and still the supper waited, and 
still he did not come. 

At length she was so nearly persuaded 
that his visit must have been a dream 
after all, that she again went over to his 
portmanteau, felt it and examined it. His 
it unquestionably was; it was unlocked, 
and contained only some common articles 
of wearing apparel. She sighed and sat 
down again. 

Presently she fell into a doze, and when 
she again became conscious she found 
that the four candles had burnt into their 
sockets and gone out. The fire still 
emitted a feeble shine. Christine did not 
take the trouble to get more candles, but 
stirred the fire and sat on, 

After a long period she heard a creak- 
ing of the chamber floor and stairs at the 
other end of the house, and knew that the 
farmer’s family were getting up. By-and- 
by Mrs. Wake entered the room, candle 
in hand, bouncing open the door in her 
morning manner, “obviously without any 
expectation of finding a person there. 

“ Lord-a-mercy! What sitting 
again, ma’am?” 

“ Yes, I am sitting here still.” 

“You've been there ever since last 
night?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then 

“ He’s not come.” 

“ Well, he won’t come at this time 0’ 
morning, ” said the farmer's wife. “Do 
ee get | on to bed, ma’am. You must be 
scrammed to death !” 

It occurred to Christine now that pos- 
sibly her husband had thought better of 
obtruding himself upon her company with- 
in an hour of revealing his existence to 
her, and had decided to pay a more formal 
visit next day. She therefore adopted 
Mrs. Wake’s suggestion and retired. 


here 





VIII. 


NICHOLAS had gone straight home, 
neither speaking to nor seeing a soul. 
From that hour a change seemed to come 
over him. He had ever possessed a full 
share of self-consciousness; he had been 
readily piqued, had shown an unusual 
dread of being personally obtrusive. But 
now his sense of self, as an individual 
provoking opinion, appeared to leave him. 
When, therefore, after a day or two of se- 
clusion, he came forth again, and the few 
acquaintances he had formed in the town 
condoled with him on what had happened, 
and pitied his haggard looks, he did not 
shrink from their regard as he would have 
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done formerly, but took their sympathy as 
it would have been accepted by a child. 

It reached his ears that Bellston had 
not reappeared on the evening of his 
arrival, either at his wife’s house or at 
any hotel in the town or neighborhood. 
“That’s a part of his cruelty,” thought 
Nicholas. And when two or three days 
had passed, and still no account came to 
him of Bellston having joined her, he ven- 
tured to set out for Swenn-Everard. 

Christine was so shaken that she was 
obliged to receive him as she lay on a 
sofa, beside the square table which was 
to have borne their evening feast. She 
fixed her eyes wistfully upon him, and 
smiled a sad smile. 

“He has not come back?” said Nich- 
olas under his breath. 

“ He has not.” 

Then Nicholas sat beside her, and the 
talked on general topics merely like sad- 
dened old friends. But they could not 
keep away the subject of Bellston, their 
voices dropping as it forced its way in. 
Christine, no less than Nicholas, knowing 
her husband’s character, inferred that, 
having stopped her game, as he would 
have phrased it, he was taking things 
leisurely, and, finding nothing very attrac- 
tive in her limited mode of living, was 
meaning to return to her only when he had 
nothing better to do. 

The bolt which lay low their hopes had 
struck so recently, that they could hardly 
look each other in the face when speaking 
that day. But when a week or two had 
passed, and all the horizon still remained 
as vacant of Bellston as before, Nicholas 
and she could talk of the event with calm 
wonderment. Why had he come to go 
again like this? 

And then there set in a period of re- 
signed surmise, during which 


So like, so very like, was day to day, 


that to tell of one of them is to tell of all. 
Nicholas would arrive between three and 
four in the afternoon, a faint trepidation 
influencing his walk as he neared her 
door. He would knock; she would al- 
ways reply in person, having watched for 
him from the window. Then he would 
whisper, — 

“ He has not come back?” 

“ He has not,” she would say. 

Nicholas would enter then, and she be- 
ing ready bonneted, they would walk into 
the Sallows together as far as the water- 
fall, the spot which they had frequently 
made their place of appointment in their 
youthful days. A plank bridge, which 
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Bellston had caused to be thrown over the 
fall during his residence with her in the 
manor-house, was now again removed, and 
all was just the same as in Nicholas’s 
time, when he had been accustomed to 
wade across on the edge of the cascade 
and come up to her like a merman from 
the deep. Here on the felled trunk, which 
still lay rotting in its old place, they would 
now sit, gazing at the descending sheet of 
water, with its never-ending sarcastic hiss 
at their baffled attempts to make them- 
selves one flesh. Returning to the house 
they would sit down together to tea, after 
which, and the confidential chat that ac- 
companied it, he walked home by the 
declininglight. This proceeding became 
as periodic as an astronomical recurrence. 
Twice a week he came —all through that 
winter, all through the spring following, 
through the summer, through the autumn, 
the next winter, the next year, and the 
next, till an appreciable span of human 
life had passed by. Bellston still tarried. 

Years and years Nic walked that way, 
at this interval of three days, from his 
house in the neighboring town; and in 
every instance the aforesaid order of 
things was customary; and still on his 
arrival the form of words went on, — 

“ He has not come back?” 

“ He has not.” 

So they grew older. The dim shape of 
that third one stood continually between 
them; they could not displace it ; neither, 
on the other hand, could it effectually part 
them. They were in close communion, 
yet not indissolubly united; lovers, yet 
never cured of love. By the time that the 
fifth year of his visiting had arrived, on 
about the five-hundredth occasion of his 
presence at her tea-table, he noticed that 
the bleaching process which had begun 
upon his own locks was also spreading to 
hers. He told her so, and they laughed. 
Yet she was in good health; a condition 
of suspense, which would have half-killed 
a man, had been endured by her without 
complaint, and even with composure. 

One day, when these years of abeyance 
had numbered seven, they had strolled as 
usual as far as the waterfall, whose faint 
roar formed a sort of calling voice suffi- 
cient in the circumstances to direct their 
listlessness. Pausing there, he looked up 
at her face and said, “* Why should we not 
try again, Christine? We are legally at 
liberty to do so now. Nothing venture 
nothing have.” 

But she would not. Perhaps a little 
primness of idea was by this time ousting 
the native daring of Christine. ‘“* What he 
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has done once he can do twice,” she said. 
“He is not dead, and if we were to marry 
he would say we had ‘forced his hand,’ 
as he said before, and duly reappear.” 

Some years after, when Christine was 
about fifty, and Nicholas fifty-three, anew 
trouble of a minor kind arrived. He 
found an inconvenience in traversing the 
distance between their two houses, partic- 
ularly in damp weather, the years he had 
spent in trying climates abroad having 
sown the seeds of rheumatism, which 
made a journey undesirable on inclement 
days, even inacarriage. He told her of 
this new difficulty, as he did of everything. 

“Tf you could live nearer,” suggested 
she. 

Unluckily there was no house near. 
But Nicholas, though not a millionaire, 
was a man of means; he obtained a small 
piece of ground on lease at the nearest 
spot to her home that it could be so ob- 
tained, which was on the opposite brink of 
the Swenn, this river forming the bound- 
ary of the Swenn-Everard manor; and 
here he built a house large enough for his 
wants. This took time, and when he got 
into it he found its situation a great com- 
fort to him. He was not more than two 
hundred yards from her now, and gained a 
new pleasure in feeling that all sounds 
which greeted his ears, in the day or in 
the night, also fell upon hers — the caw of 
a particular rook, the voice of a neighbor- 
ing nightingale, the whistle of a local 
breeze, or the purl of the fall in the mead- 
ows, whose rush was a material render- 
ing of time’s ceaseless scour over them- 
selves, wearing them away without uniting 
them. 

Christine’s missing husband was taking 
shape as a myth among the surrounding 
residents ; but he was still believed in as 
corporeally imminent by Christine herself, 
and also, in a milder degree, by Nicholas. 
For a curious unconsciousness of the long 
lapse of time since his revelation of him- 
self seemed to affect the pair. There had 
been no passing events to serve as chron- 
ological milestones, and the evening on 
which she had kept supper waiting for him 
still loomed out with startling nearness in 
their retrospects. 

In the seventeenth pensive year of this 
their parallel march towards the common 
bourne, a laborer came in a hurry one day 
to Nicholas’s house and brought strange 
tidings. The present owner of Swenn- 
Everard — a non-resident — had been im- 
proving his property in sundry ways, and 
one of these was by dredging the stream 
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| choked with mud and weeds in its passage 
| through the Sallows. The process neces- 
sitated a reconstruction of the waterfall. 
When the river had been pumped dry 
for this purpose, the skeleton of a man 
had been found jammed among the piles 
supporting the edge of the fall. Every 
particle of his flesh and clothing had been 
eaten by fishes or abraded to nothing b 
the water, but the relics of a gold watc 
remained, and on the inside of the case 
was engraved “J. Bellston: 1838.” 

Nicholas, deeply agitated, hastened 
down to the place and examined the re- 
mains attentively, afterwards going across 
to Christine, and breaking the discovery 
to her. She would not come to view the 
skeleton, which lay extended on the grass, 
not a finger or toe-bone missing, so neatly 
had the aquatic operators done their work. 
Conjecture was directed to the question 
how Bellston had got there; and conjec- 
ture alone could give an explanation. 

It was supposed that, after calling upon 
her, he had gone rambling about the 
grounds, with which he was naturally very 
familiar, and coming to the fall under the 
trees had expected to find there the plank 
by which, during his occupancy of the 
premises, he had been accustomed to cross 
into the meads on the other side. Before 
discovering its removal he had probably 
overbalanced himself, and was thus pre- 
cipitated into the cascade, the piles be- 
neath the descending current holding him 
between them like the prongs of a pitch- 
fork, and effectually preventing the rising 
of his body, over which the weeds grew. 
Such was the reasonable supposition con- 
cerning the discovery ; but proof was never 
forthcoming. 

“To think,” said Nicholas, when the 
remains had been decently interred, and 
he was again sitting with Christine — 
though not beside the waterfall — “to 
think how we visited him! How we sat 
over him, hours and hours, gazing at him, 
bewailing our fate, when all the time he 
was ironically hissing at us from the spot, 
in an unknown tongue, that we could marry 
if we chose!” 

She echoed the sentiment with a sigh. 

“You might have married me on the 
day we had fixed, and there would have 
been no impediment. You would now 
have been seventeen years my wife, and 
we might have had tall sons and daugh- 
ters.” 

“It might have been so,” 
mured. 


she mur- 





which, in the course of years, had become | 


“ Well — is it still better late than nev- 
er?” 
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The question was one which had be- 
come complicated by the increasing years 
of each. Their wills were somewhat en- 
feebled now, their hearts sickened of ten- 
der enterprise by hope too long deferred. 
Having postponed the consideration of 
their course till a year after the interment 
of Bellston, each seemed less disposed 
than formerly to take it up again. 

“Is it worth while, after so many 
years?” she said tohim. “ We are fairly 
happy as we are —perhaps happier than 
we should be in any other relation, seeing 
what old people we have grown. The 
weight is gone from our lives; the shadow 
no longer divides us; then let us be joyful 
together as we are, dearest Nic, in the 
days of our vanity-; and 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 

come! ” 


He fell in with these views of hers to 
some extent. But occasionally he ven- 
tured to urge her to reconsider the case, 
though he spoke not with the fervor of 
his earlier years, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE DEATH OF ABDUL AZIZ AND OF 
TURKISH REFORM. 


BY SIR HENRY ELLIOT (EX-AMBASSADOR TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE). 


THE history of the attempt to establish 
constitutional government in Turkey in 
1875 and 1876 is not known as it deserves 
to be; and, indeed, it is doubtful whether 
even those who descanted most freely on 
the affairs of that country were at all 
aware of its existence. It was, however, 
in many respects a remarkable movement, 
which, but for a succession of disastrous 
fatalities, seemed likely to lead to results 
that would have changed the whole nature 
of the Turkish government; and it is not 
pleasant to remember how largely this 
country is answerable for its failure. 

The position of England in the East 
was at that time very different from that 
which it became when the confidence that 
used to be felt in us as a friendly power 
gave place to a distrust for which too 
much reason was afforded, and for long 
left our voice with scarcely more weight 
than that of a second-rate State; and the 
reformers would hardly have ventured 
upon an undertaking full of difficulties and 
dangers unless they had believed that they 
could count upon receiving from the Brit- 
ish people the moral support that would 
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certainly not have been withheld if the 
nature of the movement had been under- 
stood. But, unfortunately, public opinion 
was then formed and guided by men ani- 
mated by a blind hatred of everything 
Turkish, who represented the new consti- 
tution as a sham or “ paper” constitution, 
invented for purposes of his own by Mi- 
dhat Pasha, whom they denounced as an 
unscrupulous impostor, actuated only by 
motives of personal interest and ambition. 

It would not be easy for them to explain 
how popular institutions are ever to be 
established in a despotically governed 
country otherwise than by means of what 
must at first be a “ paper ” constitution or 
charter; and they must be difficult indeed 
to satisfy if they can require from any 
man greater proof of sincerity than was 
given by Midhat Pasha in the cause to 
which he devoted himself, and for which 
he risked and lost his life. 

Their feelings are not to be envied if 
they reflect, as now perhaps they some- 
times may, that by the merciless ridicule 
and contempt which they heaped on the 
constitution, emboldening the sultan to 
set aside the charter that had been ob- 
tained with so much difficulty, they did 
their part in again rivetting on Turkey 
the wretched arbitrary system of govern- 
ment from which she had so nearly been 
freed, and in sending the principal re- 
formers into exile and to death. 

To myself the collapse of the attempted 
reform was a deep mortification, for I had 
watched the development of the movement 
from its earliest beginning, and had fol- 
lowed its progress with extreme interest. 
As I had been long enough in Turkey to 
be well aware of the need for reform, and 
to be convinced that nothing effectual 
could be done till some control over the 
palace and the ministers was obtained, 
when Midhat Pasha took the matter in 
hand and endeavored to secure this con- 
trol, I gave him all the encouragement in 
my power, never doubting for an instant 
that he would be warmly applauded in 
England, whether he succeeded or failed 
in his attempt. 

When I arrived in Turkey in 1867 
Midhat Pasha was governor-general of 
the vilayet of the Danube; and when 
he left Rustchuk the following year our 
consul begged me to urge the Porte not 
to remove a man so unlike the ordinary 
Turkish vali, who was doing so much to 
develop the province, establishing schools, 
making roads, encouraging industries, and 
giving security to life and property by a 
firm and impartial administration of jus- 








tice. Of the consular body the Russian 
alone saw him depart with pleasure, for 
his activity had paralyzed the intrigues 
that were always carried on in the prov- 
ince. 

At that time the direction of the gov- 
ernment of Turkey was, and had long 
been, in the hands of Aali and Fuad 
Pashas, two extremely able men, who, by 
holding together, had succeeded in ac- 
quiring over the sultan an authority under 
which he chafed, but from which he could 
not liberate himself, as they had jealously 
kept in the background every man whose 
abilities and character seemed likely to 
make him a dangerous rival to themselves. 

When Aali died in 1871 — Fuad having 
also died a short time before — the sultan 
did not conceal his delight at becoming, 
as he declared, at last a free man; and 
from that time the government of the 
country was directed from the palace by 
the sultan and the court favorites, instead 
of from the Porte by the grand vizier and 
the ministers, and the result was deplor- 
able in every branch of the administration. 

He made Mahmoud Nedim Pasha his 
grand vizier, and the event proved that he 
had rightly judged his man, and that he 
would be safe from being thwarted in any 
whim or extravagance ; for Mahmoud was 
absolutely indifferent to the public inter- 
ests, and thought of nothing but how to 
maintain himself in power. To secure 
this end he was careful never to oppose 
the sovereign’s wishes or to suggest diffi- 
culties in their fulfilment; and he courted 
the favor and won the support of the harem 
by a ready compliance with the unceasing 
demands for money by the sultanas and 
their ladies, and by the promotion and ad- 
vancement of their relatives or favorites. 

Appointments of all kinds, high and 
low, were purchased through the imperial 
harem ; governors and governors-general 
were shifted or replaced every few months 
or weeks for the sake of the customary 
presents given by them on receiving an 
appointment, and, while the more honest 
of them were ruined by the expenses of 
their constant transfers, the unscrupulous, 
who formed by far the greater number, 
took care to repay themselves by exactions 
extorted from their unfortunate provinces, 
which were being rapidly ruined. 

At last, the continued demands for the 
millions which were squandered on im- 


perial palaces and gardens, and in every | 


sort of extravagance, brought the finances 
to such a condition that it was impossible 


to provide for the salaries of the officials, | 


the pay of the soldiers and sailors, or even 
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| accepting the office of president of the 


for that of the ordinary government labor- 
ers, whose families were left destitute and 
clamoring for the payment of the arrears, 
till the distress and discontent of all classes 
brought into existence a large party calling 
for reform. 

Midhat Pasha, after leaving Rustchuk, 
had been made president of the Council; 
but Aali Pasha, who was then grand vizier, 
seeing probably that his rapidly increas- 
ing influence might make him a dangerous 
rival, sent him, after a time, as governor- 
general to Bagdad, where he remained till 
after Aali’s death. 

Under Makmoud’s vizierate the con- 
stant demands upon him for money di- 
verted to the capital all the resources of 
the province, which Midhat, in conse- 
quence, found it impossible to administer 
satisfactorily, and throwing up his appoint- 
ment in disgust he returned to Constan- 
tinople, where the liberal and reforming 
party, which had been gradually develop- 
ing, at once hailed him as their leader. 
Mahmoud dreaded his presence, and on 
reaching Constantinople he found himself 
appointed governor-general of Adrianople, 
with orders to proceed at once to his post. 
This, however, he absolutely refused to 
do until he should have had the audience 
of the sultan to which his position entitled 
him; and having carried his point, in 
spite of the opposition of the grand vizier, 
at the audience which ensued he insisted 
so strongly that the corruption and malad- 
ministration of Mahmoud were not only 
bringing the empire to ruin, but were 
creating a dangerous spirit of discontent, 
that the sultan took alarm and dismissed 
the favorite the very next day, and ap- 
pointed Midhat grand vizier. 

It was impossible, however, that his 
tenure of power should be a long one, for 
he had nothing of the courtier in his com- 
position; being determined not to coun- 
tenance irregularities or abuses, he had 
not the tact requisite in dealing with an 
imperious master too long accustomed to 
have his own way to be ready now pa 
tiently to brook remonstrance. 

The whole influence of the harem and 
of the corrupt officials of the Augzan 
stable which he wished to purify being 
against him, he was dismissed at the end 
of a few months, and the grand vizierate, 
after a brief period, was again ultimately 
restored to Mahmoud Pasha, as the most 
docile instrument the sultan could find. 

Mahmoud, though hating Midhat, found 
it advisable to get him if possible into his 
Cabinet, and the latter was persuaded into 





















Council, in the hope that, with. the assist- 
ance of several of his own friends among 
the ministers, he might be able to control 
the grand vizier, and prevent a return to 
Mabmoud’s former evil ways. 

When this proved impossible, and he 
found himself unable to do any good, he 
did not hesitate to take what was in Tur- 
key an almost unknown step, by throwing 
up his appointment and declaring that he 
would serve no longer; a proceeding that 
enraged the sultan, who could not admit 
the right of any man to refuse to serve 
in whatever office he thought fit to call 
him to. 

But Midhat did not stop there. Though 
in disgrace, he carried his head high, and 
incurred still further displeasure by send- 
ing in a report in which he recapitulated 
the abuses that were going on, and warned 
the sultan that he was drifting to the verge 
of anabyss. He then retired to a farm he 
had near Constantinople, where he re- 
mained out of sight but not idle; for it 
was there that, under his guidance, the 
projects of the reforming party were ma- 
tured, till, at the beginning of December, 
1875, 1 was informed by one of his parti- 
sans, a pasha who had filled some of the 
highest offices of the State, that the object 
was to obtain a “ constitution.” This was 
the first time that I had heard the word 
pronounced ; but it was more than a year 
before its promulgation, when it was de- 
clared to have been invented only to defeat 
the Conference then sitting at Constanti- 
nople. A few days later Midhat himself 
called upon me and explained his views 
more fully than he had ever done before, 
though I was well acquainted with their 
general tenor. 

The empire, he said, was being rapidly 
brought to destruction; corruption had 
reached a pitch that it had never before 
attained; the service of the State was 
starved while untold millions were poured 
into the palace, and the provinces were 
being ruined by the uncontrolled exac- 
tions of the governors, who purchased 
their appointments at the palace, and noth- 
ing could save the country but a complete 
change of system. 

The only remedy that he could perceive 
lay, first, in securing a control over the 
sovereign by making the ministers — and 
especially as regarded the finances —re- 
sponsible to a national popular assembly ; 
secondly, in making this assembly truly 
national, by doing away with all distinc- 
tions of classes and religions, and by plac- 
ing the Christians upona footing of entire 
equality with the Mussulmans; thirdly, by 
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decentralization, and by the establishment 
of provincial control over the governors. 
It must surely be admitted that these were 
enlightened and statesmanlike views, de- 
serving of every encouragement. 

Midhat was not blind to the difficulties 
of the task he had undertaken, or to the 
risk to himself that it involved, for he well 
knew the resistance that the sultan would 
be certain to offer to measures for the 
restriction of his own power, and that he 
would not readily forgive those who pro- 
posed them; but he did not despair of 
success, if, as he hoped, he could count 
upon the hearty sympathy of the British 
nation for an attempt to obtain something 
like an imitation of its own institutions. 
He dwelt repeatedly on the value of which 
this sympathy would be, and on the man- 
ner in which his countrymen were now 
looking to England as the example they 
hoped to follow. 

I told him, in reply, that I could not 
doubt that measures framed upon the lines 
he had laid down must command the ap- 
proval and insure the good wishes of every 
Englishman who, like myself, had faith in 
the advantages of constitutional checks 
upon arbitrary power. I gave him this 
assurance confidently and in good faith; 
for certainly the very last thing that I 
anticipated was that those who in this 
country make the greatest parade of their 
devotion to liberalism would be the first 
to heap contumely upon men who were 
trying to introduce it into theirs, and to 
hold up their proposals to ridicule. 

About a week after this conversation 
with Midhat Pasha I happened to have 
an audience of the sultan, when, being 
anxious to give the reformers every sup- 
port, as well as being convinced that mat- 
ters were becoming serious, I took the 
opportunity of urging him to carry out 
effective reforms, and, at the risk of giving 
him mortal offence, I added that among 
his Majesty’s subjects “a spirit had arisen 
of which every other European country 
had had experience; that the institutions 
of the past were no longer suited to the 
present age, and that everywhere the peo- 
ple were beginning to expect to have a 
certain control over those who conducted 
their administration.” The sultan listened 
to me without any outward mark of dis- 
pleasure, but I could not boast of any 
effect produced by my words. 

During the next three months the dis- 
content and agitation continued to in- 
crease, and a crisis was clearly impending. 
The softas, or law-students, of whom there 
were a good many thousand in Constanti- 
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nople, were known to be arming, and, the 
language of some of the fanatical Turks 
leading the foreign communities to believe 
that a massacre of the Christians was im- 
minent, a complete panic took possession 
of the colonies, although the native Chris- 
tians remained without apprehension. 

The information that | had obtained 
with respect to the movement made me 
feel certain that it was directed solely 
against the government, and that the only 
risk to which the Christians might be ex- 
posed would be the occurrence of a great 
popular tumult and conflict between the 
progressive and reactionary parties; for I 
knew that the softas had fully accepted 
the principles of their leaders, and counted 
upon the co-operation of their Christian 
fellow-subjects in their efforts for the 
common good, and that there was more 
community and good-will between the two 
classes than had ever before existed. I 
could not, therefore, share in the smallest 
degree in the extreme alarm shown, at that 
time and on subsequent occasions, by 
some of my colleagues and many of the 
foreign residents. 

The first of the many incidents which 
followed each other closely in the summer 
and autumn of 1876 took place on the roth 
of May, when an assemblage of several 
thousand softas stopped Prince Izzedin, 
the sultan’s eldest son, on his way to the 
ministry of war, desiring him to return to 
the palace and inform the sultan that they 
demanded the dismissal of Mahmoud 
Pasha, the grand vizier, and of the Sheikh 
ul Islam. 

The sultan did not venture to reject the 
demand. Mahmoud and the sheikh were 
dismissed, the latter being replaced by a 
mollah belonging to the popular party. 
Instead, however, of Midhat, as had been 
hoped by the softas, the sultan named as 
his grand vizier Mehemet Rushdi Pasha, 
an old man, who, though universally re- 
spected, was not possessed of the resolu- 
tion requisite for a great crisis ; but, as he 
insisted on having Midhat in his Cabinet 
as president of the Council, it was believed 
that he would be the guiding spirit, and 
general satisfaction was felt. 

This, however, did not last long. The 
sultan quickly showed his determination 
to resist all reform by appointing to high 
posts several of the worst of the old school 
of pashas, and it then became so evident 
to me that an attempt to depose him would 
certainly very shortly be made, that on the 
25th of May I put my conviction upon 
record in a despatch, in which I wrote 
that the word “ constitution ” was in every 


| mouth; that the softas, representing the 
| intelligent public opinion of the capital, 
| knowing themselves to be supported b 

the bulk of the nation — Christian as well 
as Mahometan— would not, I believed, 
relax their efforts till they obtained it, and 
that, should the sultan refuse to grant it, 
an attempt to depose him appeared almost 
inevitable ; that texts from the Koran were 
circulated, proving to the faithful that the 
form of government sanctioned by it was 
properly democratic, and that the absolute 
authority now wielded by the sovereign 
was an usurpation of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and not sanctioned by the holy law; 
and both texts and precedents were ap- 
pealed to, to show that allegiance was not 
due to a sovereign who neglected the in- 
terests of the State. 

The disaffection, I said, now ran 
through every class, and, from the pashas 
down to the porters in the streets and the 
boatmen on the Bosphorus, no one thought 
any longer of concealing his opinions, 
The same day I reported that I had as- 
certained that, notwithstanding the strict 
seclusion in which the sultan kept his 
nephews confined, the leaders of the move- 
ment had contrived to communicate with 
Prince Murad, the heir-apparent, who had 
promised to proclaim a constitution im- 
mediately on his accession. When the 
signs of what was impending seemed so 
evident to me, it is inconceivable that no 
alarm should have been felt at the palace, 
and no precautions taken, and that not 
one of my colleagues, including General 
Ignatiew with his innumerable spies and 
secret agents, should have had even a re- 
mote suspicion of what was going on ; but 
within a week after my reports were writ- 
ten the deposition had been effected. 

The only persons who took an active 
part in it were Midhat Pasha and Hussein 
Avni, the seraskier, or minister of war, 
and I never could ascertain for certain 
whether the grand vizier had previous 
knowledge of their enterprise or not ; but 
I understood that, though three days be- 
fore he had been persuaded to consent to 
itas indispensable for the salvation of the 
empire, the two other ministers alone 
matured the plan, without any but them- 
selves being dangerously compromised. 
The risk that they had to run was very 
great, for their heads were at stake ; but 
they combined their project with skill, and 
executed it with courage and resolution. 
They passed the early part of the night 
of the 29th of May at Hussein Avni’s 
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or two after midnight, when it was very 
dark and raining hard, they passed over to 
Constantinople in a small caique, attended 
by a single servant, and were landed at a 
spot where they expected to find carriages 
waiting for them, which, however, had not 
arrived. They were left standing in a 
drenching rain, exposed every moment to 
a discovery which would have been fatal 
to their enterprise and no doubt to them- 
selves, till at last their servant found and 
brought the carriages, which had gone to 
a wrong place. 

Then, as had been arranged, Midhat 
Pasha proceeded to the seraskeriat, while 
Hussein .Avni went to the barracks near 
Dolma Baghtche, where, as minister of 
war, he had no difficulty in bringing a 
regiment quartered in them to the palace, 
which he surrounded without any alarm 
being taken. He then knocked at the 
gates, and desired the Kislar Agha, the 
chief official of the household, to inform 
the sultan that he was a prisoner, and to 
urge him to put himself into the hands of 
the seraskier, who answered for his safety. 
The sultan’s first and natural impulse was 
to resist, and it was not till Hussein Avni 
appeared before him and convinced him 
that resistance was impossible that he 
could be persuaded to submit to his kis- 
met. A guard was placed over him with- 
out a blow being struck, and, as had been 
agreed upon, a gun was fired to announce 
to Midhat Pasha at the seraskeriat that 
the arrest of the sultan had been success- 
fully carried out. 

In the mean time Midhat’s position had 
been intensely critical, He had no au- 
thority over the troops, no right to give 
them orders, and he had to rely solely on 
the personal influence that he might be 
able to exercise. He had arrived at the 
ministry of war under the most suspicious 
appearances, in the dark, unattended, and 
drenched to the skin; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that, by representing him- 
self as authorized by the seraskier, he at 
last succeeded in inducing the command- 
ing officer to call out his men and draw 
them up in the square. He had a long 
and anxious time to pass, during which at 
any moment, if sinister rumors arrived 
from the palace, the troops might assume 
a hostile attitude; for it was not till close 
upon daybreak that the signal gun put an 
end to the suspense, and announced the 
successful accomplishment of the enter- 
prise, 

Midhat then came out into the square 
to harangue the troops, and not a murmur 


of discontent was heard when he informed | 
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them of the step that had been taken, and 
explained the necessity for it. He was 
cheerfully obeyed when he ordered a guard 
of honor and an escort to proceed to the 
palace of Prince Murad to announce to 
him his accession to the throne, and to 
conduct him to the seraskeriat, where he 
was at once proclaimed and saluted as 
sultan by troops drawn up there, and by 
the people, who by that time had begun 
to assemble. 

Abdul Aziz was first taken to the palace 
near the Seraglio Point; but he was soon 
removed from it at his own request, as I 
was told, though very possibly because it 
may have been thought that, if any strong 
party in his favor existed, it would most 
probably be found among the Mussulman 
population of Stamboul. He was then 
conveyed to Tcheregian, where by lavish- 
ing on the palace millions of money di- 
verted from the service of the State, and 
by pulling down and confiscating the 
houses of the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood, he had largely added to the feelings 
which led to his overthrow. 

Notification of the change of sovereigns 
was at once telegraphed to every quarter 
of the empire, and everywhere the news 
was received with unbounded satisfaction 
and rejoicing; but, till late in the after- 
noon, no messages were allowed to pass 
either from the embassies or from private 
persons, and our government, having 
heard nothing from me and knowing noth- 
ing of what had occurred, telegraphed in 
some perplexity to ask me the meaning of 
a telegram received from the consul at 
Salonica reporting that “ the proclamation 
of Sultan Murad had given the greatest 
satisfaction there.” By that time the 
telegraph offices were again open, and I 
was able to give the explanation. 

One newspaper correspondent alone had 
contrived to send the news to his employ- 
ers. He was at the head of the Turkish 
post-office, and, with a view to some pos- 
sible emergency, he had arranged a pri- 
vate code by which he could communicate 
political intelligence, while appearing to 
deal with purely private concerns, and he 
obtained permission to forward a message 
“of an urgent private nature,” which ran 
as follows: “The doctors have found it 
necessary to bleed (depose) poor Jane 
(Abdul Aziz). Grandmamma (the validé) 
is with her, Cousin John (Murad) has taken 
charge of the business.” This ingenious 
telegram conveyed, I believe, the first 
intelligence of what had occurred that 
reached any European capital. 

Although the deposition of the sultan 
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quickly set at rest by the universal exhi- 
bition of rejoicing, which showed that the 
misgovernment of the last few years had 
left Sultan Abdul Aziz almost literally 
without friends among his subjects. 

None regretted his fall except the im- 
mediate dependants and hangers-on of the 
palace, the satellites of Mahmoud Pasha, 
and the Russian party; but these were 
too few in number to venture to make a 
show against the overwhelming mass of 
public opinion arrayed on the other side. 

In order to satisfy the scruples of the 
stricter Mahometans, questions had been 
laid before the Sheikh ul Islam, the high- 
est authority on the sacred law. They 
ran as follows: “If the first of the true 
believers gives signs of madness and of 
an ignorance of political matters, if he 
spends the public money on himself in 
excess of what the nation can grant him, 
will he not thus become the cause of trou- 
ble and of the public ruin? Ought he not 
tobe dethroned?” To this the Sheikh ul 
Islam answered by a simple “ Yes,” signed 
with his name, Hassan Khairullah, and 
the questions and answer became a fetwa, 
of which every true Mussulman is bound 
to admit the authority. 

But if the Mussulman population were 
in general well satisfied with what had 
been done, the Christians were still more 
exultant, because they knew that the lead- 
ers of the movement had adopted the ab- 
solute equality of all Turkish subjects as 
the fundamental principle of their reform. 

The revolution which was being carried 
out differed essentially, and deserves to 
be distinguished, from those cases where, 
in despotically governed countries, the 
sovereign has been deposed simply be- 
cause he had become unpopular or had 
made himself obnoxious to his people. 
The deposition of the sovereign was not 
the object aimed at by those who carried 
it out. It was but a means to an end, that 
end being the establishment of constitu- 
tional freedom: and it was not resorted to 
till it became certain that the object could 
not be attained in any other way; but if 
ever the deposition of a sovereign is justifi- 
able, it certainly was so in the case of 
Abdul Aziz. 

Everything had, so far, gone without a 








But all anxiety on that head was | murdered, and it is certainly not unnat- 


ural that this should be the case; for 
when, on the morning of June 4, five days 
after his deposition, it was announced that 
Abdul Aziz had committed suicide by 
opening the veins of his arms with a pair 
ot scissors, there was probably not a per- 
son who doubted, any more than I did 
myself, that he had in reality been the 
victim of an assassination; and my suspi- 
cion of foul play was only removed in the 
course of the forenenn by the report of 
Dr. Dickson, the embassy physician, who 
made me acquainted with particulars and 
details which in this country are still 
almost, if not entirely, unknown. 

Dr. Dickson was a man of great intelli- 
gence, of long experience in many parts 
of the East, where he had seen much of 
the secret and dark doings of the harems. 
He was of a suspicious rather than of a 
confiding character, little likely to shut his 
eyes to any evidence of a crime, and he 
certainly would not have concealed it from 
me, his ambassador, if he had entertained 
even the remotest doubt upon the case. 

Dr. Dickson came to me at Therayia 
straight from an examination of the body, 
and declared in the most positive manner 
that there was not a doubt in his mind 
that it was a case of suicide, and that all 
suspicion of assassination must be dis- 
carded. He told me that early in the 
morning he had received a summons from 
the government inviting him to go to the 
palace to examine the body of the ex- 
sultan, and to ascertain the cause of his 
death, All the principal medical men of 
Constantinople had received a similar invi- 
tation, which eighteen or nineteen, includ- 
ing those of several of the embassies, 
together with Turkish, Greek, and Arme- 
nian physicians, had accepted. 

Besides these there was another English 
doctor, an old Dr. Millingen, the same 
who was with Lord Byron when he died 
at Missolonghi, and who had ever since 
remained in the East, and was a medical 
attendant of the ladies of the imperial 
harem. 

He and Dickson went together to the 
palace, but found on their arrival that the 
other doctors had finished their examina: 
tion, and Dickson told me that he and 
Millingen, being thus left alone, had made 
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as complete an examination of the body 
as it was possible to make. He told me 
that they had turned it over and Jooked 
minutely at every part of it, to see what 
traces of violence could be found upon it, 
but there were absolutely none, with the 
exception of cuts in both arms, partly 
severing the arteries, from which the sul- 
tan had bled to death. The skin, he said, 
was more wonderfully delicate than he had 
ever seen in a full-grown person, and was 
more like the skin of a child, but there 
was not a scratch, mark, or bruise on any 
part of it, and he declared that it was 
perfectly impossible that the force that 
would have been required to hold so pow- 
erful a man could have been employed 
without leaving visible marks. The artery 
of one arm was almost entirely and that of 
the other partially severed, the wounds 
being such, in Dickson’s opinion, as would 
be made, not by a knife, but by sharp- 
pointed scissors, with little cuts or snips 
running in the direction that would be 
expected in the case of a man inflicting 
them on himself. 

He had therefore no hesitation in ac- 
cepting as correct the account that had 
been given of the manner of the sultan’s 
death. The wounds, moreover, if not 
made by himself, must have been made 
from behind by some one leaning over his 
chair, where no one could have taken up 
his position without a struggle, of which 
traces must have remained, or without a 
noise, that would certainly have been 
heard in the adjoining room, in which the 
ladies were collected. It further appeared 
that when the sultan was seated in the 
chair in which the pools of blood proved 
him to have bled to death, the back of his 
head could be seen by the women who 
were watching at a flanking window in 
the next room, and to whom any one get- 
ting behind the chair would be distinctly 
visible. 

From all this Dr. Dickson and Dr. Mil- 
lingen concluded, as I have said, without 
hesitation, that the sultan had: destroyed 
himself; and when they went out and 
joined the other physicians who had ex- 
amined the body before their arrival at 
the palace, they found that they also had 
been unanimous in arriving at the same 
opinion, Among them were foreigners 
whose independence of character was be- 
yond dispute, and who would without 
hesitation have given a contrary verdict if 
there had been reason for it; but they one 
and all came to the same conclusion, and 
several years later Dr. Marouin, the emi- 
nent physician of the French embassy, as 
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well as Dr. Dickson, published a state- 
ment to the effect that nothing had in the 
slightest degree shaken the conviction 
originally arrived at by them. Even if the 
medical evidence stood alone, it would 
seem to be very conclusive ; but it does 
not stand alone, and, taken in conjunction 
with the statements of the women of the 
harem, it appears quite irresistible. 

Dr. Millingen, as medical attendant of 
these ladies, went into the harem and 
questioned them immediately after exam- 
ining the body. They told him that, in 
consequence of the state of mind into 
which the sultan had fallen since his dep- 
osition, every weapon or instrument by 
which he could do himself or others an 
injury had been removed from his reach ; 
that in the morning he had asked for a 
pair of scissors to trim his beard, which 
were at first refused, but afterwards, in 
spite of the urgent remonstrances of the 
women, they were sent to him by the 
order of the sultana validé, who did not 
like to refuse him, and that as soon as he 
got them he made the women leave the 
room and locked the door. The women 
took their station at the projecting side 
window of the adjoining room, of which I 
have spoken, from whence they could 
look into the part of the room where the 
sultan’s chair stood, and could just see 
the back of his head as he sat in it. 
After a time they saw his head fall for- 
ward, and alarm being taken, the validé 
ordered the door to be broken open, when 
the sultan was found dead, with pools of 
blood on the floor and with the veins of 
both arms opened. When Dr. Millingen, 
hearing that the validé was in a state of 
distraction, asked if she would see him, 
she exclaimed that it was not the doctor 
but the executioner who should have been 
sent to her, as it was she who had caused 
the death of her son. 

All these details were given me by Dr. 
Dickson on coming straight from the 
palace, and nothing can be more certain 
than that the persons who would have 
been the very first to believe in an assas- 
sination, 2z.¢., the validé, the sultanas, and 
ladies of the harem, did not at the time 
entertain a suspicion of the sultan having 
died otherwise than by his own hand. 

Sultan Abdul Aziz had an undoubted 
predisposition to insanity in his blood; 
the mind of his brother, Abdul Medjid, 
whom he succeeded, had broken down 
under his excesses while still a young 
man; and his nephew, Murad, who suc- 
ceeded him, became hopelessly insane 
immediately after his accession, He had 








himself, to my own knowledge, been out 
of his mind on several different occasions ; 
the first time as far back as the year 1863, 
when I find it mentioned in letters that I 
wrote from Athens, where I was on a 
special mission; and on two later occa- 
sions, within eighteen months of his dep- 
osition, I had spoken of his insanity in 
my letters to Lord Derby, reporting that 
I had been told of it, as an undoubted 
fact, by one of the ministers with whom I 
was intimate, and mentioning some of the 
peculiarities by which it was exhibited. 
At one time he would not look at anything 
that was written in black ink, and every 
document had to be copied in red before 
it could be laid before him. Ministers 
appointed to foreign courts could not pro- 
ceed to their posts, and were kept waiting 
indefinitely, because their credentials ad- 
dressed to foreign sovereigns could not 
well be written in red ink, and he would 
not sign those that were written in black. 
At another time, a dread of fire had got 
hold of him to such a pitch that, except 
in his own apartment, he would not allow 
a candle or a lamp to be lighted in the 
whole of his vast palace, its innumerable 
inmates being forced to grope about in 
the dark from sunset to sunrise; and in 
many other respects his conduct passed 
the bounds of mere eccentricity. 

That such a mind as his should have 
entirely given way under the blow that 
had fallen upon him need hardly excite 
surprise; and under the circumstances 
there is nothing even improbable in the 
fact of his taking his own life, especially 
as he was known to hold that suicide was 
the proper resource of a deposed monarch. 
When the news of the abdication of the 
emperor Napoleon was brought to him, 
his immediate exclamation had _ been, 
** And that man consents tolive!’? When 
I first heard this story I did not know 
whether to believe it, but the truth of it 
was afterwards vouched for to me by the 
person to whom the sultan said it, and he 
is not a man whose word need be doubted. 

If at the time there was no ground fora 
suspicion of assassination, there was cer- 
tainly no evidence deserving of the slight- 
est attention brought forward at the in- 
iquitous mock trial instituted three years 
later when the ruin of certain important 
personages had been resolved upon. The 
fact that the charges against them could 
only be supported by evidence which 
could not by any possibility be true, and 
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their right of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses, affords sufficient proof that no real 
evidence against them existed. As the 
disgraceful mockery of the whole proceed- 
ings was admitted universally, even by 
those who entertained no friendly feelings 
towards the accused, it is unnecessary to 
enter into an examination of them. The 
object, however, was attained, and emi- 
nent persons, who were considered dan- 
gerous, and who might stand in the way 
of the resumption of the absolute power 
of the palace, were effectually got rid of; 
while the men on whose perjured and sub- 
orned evidence the convictions were ob- 
tained, although they declared themselves 
to have murdered the sultan with their 
own hands, at the instigation of the 
pashas, were not only not executed, but 
are believed to have continued in the 
enjoyment of comfortable pensions ever 
since. 

There is no way of explaining why, 
after the lapse of three years, a wrestler 
and a gardener should come forward and 
declare that they had assassinated the 
sultan, except by the assumption that they 
had been promised not only immunity but 
reward, if, while making their confession, 
they procured the conviction of Midhat 
and the other pashas as the instigators of 
their crime. They duly earned the prom- 
ised recompense, and the sultan secured 
an iniquitous conviction that enabled him 
to rid himself of the men whom he 
dreaded ; but it was at the cost of an in- 
delible blot upon his reign. 

The tragical end of Sultan Abdul Aziz 
was destined to prove fatal to the hopes 
of the reformers. Murad was known at 
one time to have indulged in habits of in- 
temperance, though he was supposed lat- 
terly to have overcome them; but he was 
cf weak character and devoid of personal 
courage, and when Abdul Aziz, about a 
month before his deposition, caused him 
to be closely confined in his apartment, 
under the continued fear that an order 
would be given for his assassination, he 
again reverted to stimulants more immod- 
erately than ever, drinking largely of 
champagne cut with brandy. While the 
conspiracy that was to place him on the 
throne was in progress he was in a state 
of terror, for he knew that its failure 
would cost him his life; and the news of 
the death of his uncle, Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
gave him a shock that left him in a state 
of imbecility, which necessarily put a stop 
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each other with startling rapidity, but we 
were not yet at the end of them. Within 
ten days from the death of Abdul Aziz the 
calm which had followed it was again sud- 
denly disturbed by the news that the min- 
isters had been attacked while sitting in 
council, and that some of them were killed 
and others wounded. 

It being naturally supposed that a 
counter-revolution was being attempted, a 
complete panic took possession of many 
people, and one of my colleagues, with a 
face as white as a sheet of paper and his 
teeth literally chattering, came into my 
room while I was dressing in the morning 
to ask what I proposed to do, and whether 
I intended at once to go on board the de- 
spatch-boat. Of course I said that I in- 
tended to remain quiet till I knew more of 
what was taking place, and that I certainly 
would do nothing likely to cause a panic 
or to make one spread. 

It soon appeared that there was no cause 
for alarm, and that the outrage had been 
the act of a single man, who, without con- 
federates or assistants, had carried it out 
with an audacity and resolution for which 
it would not be easy to finda parallel. He 
was a young Circassian officer, known as 
Tcherkess Hassan, and there is reason to 
believe that he entertained no particular 
resentment against any of the ministers 
except Hussein Avni, the minister of war; 
but that, like an Indian running amuck, 
he had maddened himself with bang, 
or Indian hemp, and attacked every one 
within his reach. In confirmation of this 
view, it was proved that he had first looked 
for Hussein Avni at his own house, but, 
finding that he was attending a council, he 
at once followed him there. 

Nothing can show more conclusively 
the perfect tranquillity and confidence 
prevailing in a town where a revolution 
had just been carried out than the fact 
that the ministers were sitting at night 
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Crimean War. He got behind the assas- 
sin and tried to pinion him by holding his 
arms, till he was wounded with a yataghan, 
and being obliged to let go, slipped though 
a door into a room where the grand vizier 
had already taken refuge ; when the two 
old men, between them, managed to draw 
a heavy divan across the door, which for- 
tunately opened inwards. 

Hassan, failing in all his efforts to force 
the door, addressing Mehemet Ruschdi, 
the grand vizier, in the most respectful 
terms, said, “ My father, I assure you that 
I have no wish to hurt you, but open the 
door and let me finish the minister of 
marine.” To this appeal Mehemet Rusch- 
di answered, “ My son, you are far too 
much excited for me to fet you in while 
you are in your present state, and I cannot 
open the door.” While this strange col- 
loquy was going on the unarmed atten- 
dants made an attempt to seize Hassan, 
but they were shot down one after another, 
and it was not till a soldier came and ran 
him through the body that he was effectu- 
ally secured. He had brought four re- 
volvers —two in his boots besides those 
he had in his hands — and with these he 
had succeeded in killing seven persons, 
including two ministers, and had wounded 
eight others, of whom one was the minis- 
ter of marine. 

He was hanged the next day, maintain- 
ing an undaunted bearing to the end, walk- 
ing, in spite of his wound, to the gal- 
lows, where he helped to adjust the rope 
round his own neck, and died showing to 
the end the reckless courage with which 
he had carried out the vengeance he had 
resolved to take. It did not appear that 
political considerations, in addition to the 
grudge which he certainly bore to the min- 
ister of war, had in any way actuated him ; 
but if the attack was made with the view 
of setting on foot a hostile movement 
against the government, it signally failed 


without a sentry or armed guards of any | of its effect, for the first excitement caused 


kind. 


noted pistol-shot, saying to the doorkeep- | 
ers that he was charged with a message | of the seraskier, who had been killed, it 
to one of the ministers, walked without | would have been very different, for it was 
hindrance into the council-room, and fired | in the former that the whole hopes of the 


two shots in rapid succession, the first | constitutionalists 


Tcherkess Hassan, who was a| by it almost immediately subsided. 


If it had been Midhat Pasha, instead 


were centred; and 


killing Hussein Avni Pasha, the seraskier, | though Hussein Avni had played such an 
and the second Rashid Pasha, the minis-| important part in the deposition of Abdul 


ter for foreign affairs. 


The other minis-| Aziz, he was never supposed to be, in his 


ters rushed to the doors to escape, except | heart, devoted to the cause of reform. In- 
the minister of marine, a gallant old sea-| deed, his own administration of the war 
man, who had given proofs of his cour-| office had not been so pure that he could 
age on many previous occasions, and,| wish to subject it to the control of a na- 
amongst others, when he was blown up in | tional assembly ; and as it had always been 
his ship at Sinope at the beginning of the | feared that jealousy and rivalry might arise 
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between him and Midhat, the public were 
inclined to conside1 his death a gain rather 
than a loss to the cause. 

However, impatience began to be shown 
when day after day passed without any 
sign of the promulgation of the constitu- 
tion so eagerly expected. [It is true that 
it was explained as being caused by the 
sultan’s illness, but the nature and gravity 
of it were so carefully concealed as not to 
be suspected; and notwithstanding all the 
means of information that I possessed, it 
was a considerable time before I ascer- 
tained that it was his mind and not his 
body that was affected. It was not in fact 
till the 22nd of July that the grand vizier, 
perceiving that I was aware of the truth, 
ceased to attempt to conceal the state of 
the case, and spoke openly of the difficul- 
ties of the position. 

There was a difference of opinion be- 
tween him and Midhat as to the course 
that the government should follow, for 
Mehemet Ruschdi recoiled from the adop- 
tion of any decisive step till he was satis- 
fied that the condition of the sultan was 
hopeless, which the doctors had not yet 
pronounced it to be. Midhat, on the con- 
trary, considered that the government were 
assuming too great a responsibility in 
continuing to conceal the sovereign’s con- 
dition from the nation, and that the state 
of the case should be laid before a grand 
council, which would determine the course 
to be adopted with respect to the sultan, 

His language to me at that time led me 
to conclude that he was even prepared to 
take a still more decisive step; for he 
spoke with despondency of the time that 
was passing without anything being done, 
and of the necessity of proving to the na- 
tion and to Europe that a new era was 
being inaugurated. As a grand council 
had already pronounced that an organic 
reform was necessary, he seemed ready to 
promulgate the measure on the authority 
of that national decision; and he was 
probably influenced in his desire to take 
that course by his ignorance whether Ha- 
mid, if called to the throne, would consent 
to the constitution on which he had set 
his heart. Murad had been pledged to 
grant it immediately on his accession ; but 
Abdul Hamid, with whom Midhat was not 
even acquainted, would ascend the throne 
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such a measure be promulgated by the 
ministers while the sovereign was not in 
a condition to understand the nature of 
the concessions he was making? Would 
not the validity of the new law be con- 
tested by those who were opposed to it, 
and possibly by the next sovereign? The 
hesitation of Mehemet Ruschdi was very 
natural; but the bolder course, instead of 
temporizing, would probably have been 
better and safer, for the ministers were 
already obliged to exercise many of the 
attributes of the sovereign, and had con- 
stantly to act upon their own authority in 
cases where an imperial irade was strictly 
requisite. 

But the grand vizier had not the strength 
of character necessary for so great an 
emergency, and another month was al- 
lowed to pass. Even then his dread of 
assuming the responsibility for a step he 
knew to be inevitable was so great that 
he attempted to throw a portion of it on 
me; but it shows the estimation in which 
England was then held at Constantinople, 
when a grand vizier, to strengthen his own 
position among his countrymen, who are 
peculiarly sensitive to foreign interference 
in their domestic affairs, wished to sup- 
port his action in such a matter by obtain- 
ing the previous approval of the British 
ambassador. 

Mehemet Ruschdi came to me at The- 
rapia on the 25th of August, for the pur- 
pose, as I reported the same day to my 
government, of obtaining my opinion upon 
the course that should be followed with 
regard to the sultan. He said he had lost 
all hope of his Majesty’s recovery, and 
that the head of the lunatic establishment 
—whom I knew to be a very eminent 
authority — was of the same opinion ; that 
Dr. Leidersdorff, the well-known special- 
ist in mental disorders, who had been 
summoned from Vienna, declared that it 
would only be after several months, dur- 
ing which he must be kept perfectly quiet, 
that it could be seen whether an ultimate 
cure might be possible. This treatment, 
however, could not possibly be followed, 
for we were drawing near the time of the 
Ramazan and of the festival of the Bairam, 
during which it was indispensable for the 
sovereign to appear in public. At the 
same time the grand vizier could not get 


untrammelled by any such engagement. | over the fecling that Murad might perhaps 


The objections urged by the grand vizier 
against the course advocated by Midhat 
were certainly forcible. The object of the 
proposed constitution was, he said, to limit 
or abolish some of the existing preroga- 
tives of the crown, and could, he asked, 


| recover, and that it would be cruel for him 
| to find that he had been put aside during 
|a temporary incapacity, and he wished to 
| have my opinion upon the matter. 
| swered that “he must not expect me, as 
| the queen’s ambassador, to express a di- 
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rect opinion upon a question of such ex-; tem of personal government, which it was 


treme deiicacy ; 


that he had two duties to| their object to limit, it seemed probable 


bear in mind, the one to his sovereign and | that they would have difficulty in obtaining 


the other to his country, and he must en- 
deavor to reconcile the two as long as 
possible; but when he became convinced | 
that the safety and welfare of the empire | 
were seriousiy endangered by the contin- 
ued inability of the sultan to take charge 
of its interests, that consideration must 
override all others. Whether that mo- 
ment had come was a question for him, 
and not for me, to answer.” I added, in 
my report of this conversation, that “ al- 
though I was bound to speak with reserve 
and caution to the grand vizier, I must 
not conceal from your lordship my opinion 
that the change should be made with the 
least possible “delay, and that the empire 
should not be allowed to continue longer 
without a sovereign.” 

The next day Prince Hamid sent to me 
a person in his service, an Englishman 
who possessed his entire confidence, to 
bespeak the support of her Majesty’s 
embassy, and to inform me of his views 
and opinions. The prince declared that 
his first wish was to be guided by the 
advice of her Majesty’s government. He 
had had translations made of our blue- 
books, and he fully understood that the 
friendly feelings of England towards Tur- 
key must naturally be estranged by what 
had taken place in Bulgaria, and the hard 
words that had been used in Parliament 
were not stronger then was warranted, if 
applied to those who were responsible for 
what had occurred. The credit of the State 
must be restored by a rigid economy, so 
that justice could be done to the public 
creditors; and a control must be estab- 
lished over the finances to put a stop to 
the corruption reigning in that depart- 
ment. 

The professions of the prince seemed 
fair enough; but I was anxious to learn 
something of his character which would 
enable me to judge of the course he was 
likely to follow better than from the mere 
words which he might think it desirable 
to employ; and upon that point the infor- 
mation I got from his envoy was not so 
satisfactory. It is true, that,as was to be 
_ cted, he spoke in the highest terms of 
the prince’s capacity and disposition ; but 
he added that he was determined not to 
put himself into the hands of any minister, 
and as soon as possible to get rid of those 
then in office. 

It was evident, therefore, that he bore 
no good-will to the reformers; and since 
he appeared to intend to continue the sys- 


| 





his consent to the measures by which the 
power of the sovereign was to be restricted 
by a popular control, and which, if Murad 
had been able to reign, would have been 
at once secured. 

So it proved. Abdul Hamid was pro- 
claimed sultan on the 31st of August, and 
six weeks later the increasing impatience 
of the people was quieted by the issue of a 
proclamation announcing a general scheme 
of reform for the whole Ottoman Empire, 
but the formal constitution that was to 
give effect to it was still withheld. It 
promised the establishment of a senate 
and of a representative assembly to vote 
the budget and taxes; a revision of the 
system of taxation; the reorganization of 
the provincial administration; the full ex- 
ecution of the law of the vilayets, with a 
large extension of the right of election, 
and other liberal measures, including most 
of those which the Porte had been urged 
to introduce into Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina. This proclamation was issued on 
the 12th of October, but, owing to the 
difficulties to be overcome at the palace, 
it was not till the 25th of January following 
that the long-expected instrument which 
was to be the charter of the freedom of the 
Turkish nation was officially proclaimed. 
Even then it was greatly modified in some 
essential particulars from Midhat’s origi- 
nal project, and disfigured by the omission 
of a clause, for which he had struggled in 
vain, under which no Ottoman subject 
could be exiled by the authority of the 
sultan, or otherwise than by the sentence 
of a competent court. 

When the constitution was proclaimed, 
Midhat proposed to communicate it, for- 
mally and officially, to the Conference 
which was then sitting, as providing for 
most of the reforms that had been called 


| for in the disturbed provinces. 


Had this offer been accepted, the pow- 
ers would have obtained a solemn engage- 
ment, little less binding than a formal 
treaty, that its provisions were to be re- 
spected, and would have secured the right 
of authoritatively insisting upon their 
observation; and though the sultan might 
perhaps endeavor to evade it, he could not 
have ventured, as he afterwards did, openly 
to repudiate it. He would have known, 
not only that the powers would sternly 
remind him of the engagement he had 
taken towards them, but that they would 
be supported in their protest by the im- 
mense majority of his own subjects. But 
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Midhat Pasha’s offer was not accepted by 
the Conference. 
been at all aware of the serious nature of 
the reform movement that was in progress, 
and of the earnestness of the men who 
were striving to carry it through, I do not 
doubt for a moment that they would have 
acted very differently, and would gladly 
have seized the opportunity of forwarding 
it; but most of them, being entirely igno- 
rant of all that had been going on in the 
country before their own arrival, imagined 
the constitution to have been invented 
merely as a means of providing the Porte 
with a pretext for refusing to accept some 
of the proposals on which they were in- 
sisting. In their comments upon it, what 
was good was passed over with ungener- 
ous silence, while its shortcomings were 
greedily dwelt upon, and insinuations were 
allowed to reach the palace that the sultan 
would do well to be on his guard against 
Midhat Pasha, who had taken an active 
part in dethroning his two predecessors, 
and who was bent upon making himself 
dictator. The Liberal party in England, 
unaccountably and little to its credit. 
adopted much the same tone, and thus 
did its best to defeat the efforts of the 
struggling Turkish reformers. 

But incomplete and imperfect in many 
respects as the new charter was, it con- 
tained much of immediate value, and 
enough to open the way for further devel- 
opment. The two sessions of the Parlia- 
ment held under it were most encouraging, 
and showed the members to be fully de- 
termined that their control over the gov- 
ernment should be a real one. 

There was no jealousy between the dif- 
ferent classes of which the assembly was 
composed ; turbaned mollahs and dignita- 
ries or representatives of the Christian 
Churches being equally bent upon making 
the new institution work for the regenera- 
tion of their common country ; criticising 
the acts of the government with perfect 
freedom, making known the abuses going 
on in the provinces, and refusing to vote 
the money asked for when they deemed 


the amount excessive or the object unnec- | 


essary. Nothing, in fact, could be more 
promising; and many of those who, in 
their ignorance of Turkish character, had 
laughed at the notion of an Ottoman Par- 
liament, prophesying that it would be 
wholly subservient to the government and 
confine itself to approving and registering 
all the proposals submitted to it, now hon- 
estly expressed their surprise and their 
admiration of the fearless spirit that was 
exhibited. 





If the members of it had | 





I had then left Constantinople, and can 
not speak of the proceedings from my 
/own observation; but the Zzmes corre- 
spondent (as well as those of other papers) 
bore testimony to the courage with which, 
at almost every sitting, the Chamber criti- 
cised the acts of the government and 
called upon the different ministers to gi-‘ 
explanations respecting their conduct of 
their departments ; and he added that the 
house represented some of the best ele- 
ments of the nation and that the present 
“contest was one between the people and 
the pashas.” No doubt this wasso. For 
two years the struggle of the people with 
the palace and pashas had been carried 
on, and the weight of England, unfor- 
tunately misled by those who ought to 
have been the first to welcome the dawn 
of freedom in another country, had been 
thrown into the scale of the pashas and 
against those who were laboring for the 
people. 

How far they might have been success- 
ful if the support to which their gallant 
| efforts were entitled had not been with- 
| held, it is not possible now to say; but it 
may, at least, be affirmed that, if there is 
ever to be an efficient reform of the de- 
plorable Turkish administration, it must 
be by means of some such popular control 
as it was then proposed to establish over 
the palace and the official classes. 

Absolute rulers and their dependants 
do not readily reconcile themselves to the 
loss of any of their power, and the reform- 
ers would in any case have needed all 
| their resolution in defending what they 
| had won. 
| It was not, therefore, surprising that 
| the aberration by which England was then 
| possessed should have encouraged the 
sultan quickly to set about the recovery of 
|his authority, and he at once perceived 
| that his first step should be to deprive the 
|reformers of their leader. A blow might 
safely be struck at Midhat Pasha without 
the risk of a word of disapproval from 
either party in England. By the Liberals 
he had been mercilessly assailed and held 
up to execration; and he was scarcely 
better looked upon by the members of the 
Conference of Constantinople, who were 
irritated by his refusal to accept en doc 
the whole of the proposals which, under 
the inspiration of the Russian ambas- 

sador, had been submitted to him. 

It is probably nearly forgotten by this 
time that there were only two points of 
any importance upon which Midhat had 
shown himself intractable, and that one of 
i these was the proposal that the appoint- 
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ments of the governors of the provinces | Paris, where he remained until the spring 


should be made subservient to the ap-|of the following year. 
but after the expe-| occasion of this visit that he was first 


proval of the powers ; 
rience we have had of the working of that | 
much vaunted panacea in Bulgaria and 
East Roumelia, it would be difficult now 
to maintain that the objections to it were 
as unreasonable as was represented. 

The sultan eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of the only man whose 
presence would make it difficult for him to 
recall the reforms; and every one knows 
how Midhat Pasha was sent to perish in 
exile; how Abdul Hamid was enabled to 
recover despotic power, unchecked by 
Parliamentary or other control; how the 
hopes of an improved government van- 
ished into thin air, and how the prospects 
of Turkey are now more gloomy than at 
any previous time in her history. 


From Temple Bar. 
WALPOLE AND MADAME DU 
DEFFAND. 


FAMILIAR as is the name of Madame 


HORACE 


du Deffand to all readers of Walpole’s life | 





and letters, it is hardly too much to say | 


that beyond the fact of her 
with one of the many literary and social 


association | 


coteries which existed in Paris during last | 


century, and over which, in the words of 
Voltaire, “some woman always presided, 
who in the decline of her beauty revealed 
the dawn of her intellect,” little enough is 
generally known concerning her, and yet 
her house was for fifty years the resort of 
everything brilliant in Paris, and her life 
was intimately associated with one of the 
most remarkable periods of French his- 
tory. ‘“ Born,” says M. Lescare, “in the 
reign of Louis XIV., and by virtue of a 
privilege of longevity which she shared 
with Voltaire and the Marshal Richelieu, 
dying under Louis XVI. at the moment 
when the curtain is beginning to rise on 
the scene of the Revolution, Madame 
du Deffand is—along with Voltaire for 
ideas, with Richelieu for manners — one 
of the most complete representatives of 
the eighteenth century, one of the most 
perfect moral and literary types, one of 
the most indispensable and agreeable wit- 
nesses to be heard.” Madame du Deffand 
had long presided over a salon when Wal- 
pole became acquainted with her. During 
the summer of 1765 he had been prostrated 
by illness, which confined him to the house 
for several weeks, and on his recovery, 





| the fondness of Madame de ( 
about the middle of September, went to; young English girl whom she was bring- 


It was on the 


presented to the brilliant Marie de Vichy- 
Chamrond, Marquise du Deffand. He 
was indebted for his introduction to 
George Selwyn, who passed much of his 
time in Paris, spoke French to perfection, 
and served as a connecting link between 
the best English and French society, at a 
time when the inhabitants of perfidious 
Albion were regarded as a race whose 
habits had undergone little change since 
the days of Julius Cesar; he also it was, 
we may remark in passing, who intro- 
duced Gibbon, author of the luminous or 
voluminous history, to the rival salon of 
Madame de Geoftfrin, who succeeded to 
the coterie which was erewhile wont to 
assemble round the accomplished Ma- 
dame de Tencin, mother of the mathema- 
tician D’Alembert. On Walpole’s return 
to England in April, 1766, he commenced 
a weekly correspondence, which was main- 
tained throughout the lady’s life, with Ma- 
dame du Deffand, and his visits to the 
French capital were repeated every alter- 
nate summer down to that of 1771, and we 
find him there again in 1775. The ac- 
quaintance commenced on the gentleman’s 
side at fifty, on that of the lady at seventy 
or upwards ; but she never beheld him, for 
when the Marquise du Deffand first met 
Walpole, she had been totally blind for 
several years, the eyes which the patriarch 
of Ferney had admired as “ bien brillans et 
bien beaux,” were closed; perhaps, said 
the arch flatterer, “ because one is punished 
through the members with which one has 
sinned.” Her appearance, however, when 
Walpole first saw her, must have been sin- 
gularly interesting. Even vanished vision 
could do little to detract from the charm 
of a countenance in which beauty and reg- 
ularity of feature were the predominant 
characteristic, and her complexion re- 
tained its marvellous freshness and deli- 
cacy almost tothe verylast. Her favorite 
attire was a black velvet hood, with deep 
rows of lace round the face, drawn to- 
gether by a bow of ribbon beneath the 
chin; while but half concealed by an up- 
per garment, also of black velvet, she wore 
a white dress set off by full lace ruffles, 
which reached almost to the elbow. Such 
was her appearance ; her character is less 
easy to describe. La Harpe says of her 

“ qu’ il était difficile d’ avoir moins de sensi- 
bilité et plus d’égoisme.” She could never 
| bring herself to love anything; struck by 
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ing up, the marquise one day remarked to 
her, “*Then you love that child very 
dearly?” ‘Yes, madame.” “That is 
very fortunate,” was the reply, “ for I never 
could love anything.” Constantly perse- 
cuted by ennui, incapacity for affection led 
to ceaseless craving after excitement. 
Cold rather than vicious, her attachments 
were scarcely of a kind likely to interfere 
seriously with her peace of mind, and the 
story is well known how she supped in 
witty society the very evening when one 
of her dearest friends was removed from 
her by the hand of death. When the com- 
pany condoled with her on the loss, she 
replied, “ Hélas! il est mort ce soir a six 
heure, ssans cela vous ne me verriez pas 
ici;” and La Harpe, who was present 
when the scene took place, assures us, “ Et 
elle soupa comme & son ordinaire, c’est a 
dire fort bien, car elle était trés gour- 
mande.” 

Heavily stricken and patient under ca- 
lamity, she was not resigned, for she 
lacked faith. While still a child, she was 
one day found preaching irreligion to her 
little comrades in the Convent of Made- 
leine de Traisnel, at Paris, where she was 
brought up, and though the abbess called 
in a physician to minister to a mind dis- 
eased no less powerful than Massillon, 
he did but listen to her reasoning, pro- 
nounce her charming, and go his way 
prescribing the somewhat homeeopathic 
remedy of a “five-sous catechism.” In 
short, as she assured Walpole, the austere 
prelate quitted her, rather enamored of her 
beauty and talents than shocked at her 
youthful heresy. Ultimately she became 
a noted del esprit, though ever regretting 
the imperfections of a convent education, 
and her ignorance of every language save 
her own; but, said Walpole, — 

Her penetration, her strength of mind, her 
ready comprehension, her natural faculty of 
judgment, her understanding, the simplicity 
of her language, and her thorough contempt 
of everything false or affected, her great 
knowledge of the world, her intimacy with 
most of the distinguished men of the time, 
were qualities which put her on a par with 
those celebrated sons of genius. 

When Walpole and the marquise met, 
then, there was twenty years’ difference of 
age, and that on the wrong side, between 
them, the lady had long passed the epoch 
of gallantry and had as long been estab- 
lished as a del esprit. 

She had no more notion of attaching 
Walpole to her as a lover than she had of 
the possibility of any one suspecting her 
of such an intention; and yet, though 





of Strawberry Hill was morbidly sensitive 
| to ridicule, afraid of being laughed at for 
a déatson with a blind old woman, and ever 
haunted by dread lest this latest passion 
should make him the laughing-stock of 
Paris. Perhaps, however, the previous 
career of the marquise might have been 
such as to inspire him with fear. Let us 
glance awhile at her antecedents. She 
was born of noble family in Burgundy in 
1697, the year subsequent to the death of 
Madame de Sévigné. Writing to Wal- 
pole on Christmas day, 1777, she tells 
him that it was her birthday: “I should 
never have believed,” she continues, “ that 
I should see the year 1777. What use 
have I made of so many years? it is pit- 
iable. What have I acquired ? what have I 
preserved ?” She was theneighty. Leftan 
orphan at an early age, she was educated, 
as we have seen, at a convent in Paris, and 
her marriage did not take place until she 
was twenty-one. In accordance with the 
prevailing fashion, it was a mariage de con- 
venance, and on 2nd August, 1718, she 
gave her hand to the Marquis du Deffand, 
who was some years her senior, and colo- 
nel of a regiment of dragoons. When 
Madame du Deffand emerged from the 
restraints of the cloister, and embarked on 
the world of Paris, the tone of society was 
about at its worst. Louis XIV., at the 
age of eighty-seven, had just passed away, 
and the gloom which so long had hung 
over the court, as well as over the mind 
and manners of France, was succeeded, 
with the rapidity and completeness of a 
shifted scene in a pantomime, by the 
profligacy and irreligion of the era of the 
Duke of Orleans. It was said, indeed, 
that there were only three women of the 
marquise’s condition, belonging to the 
court circle, who lived respectably with 
their husbands, who were defined in the 
fashionable language of the day as ume 
espece de parapluie social. “ Ennui,” 
confessed Madame du Deffand, “had been 
and ever would be, the cause of all her 
faults ;” thus incurably touched by tedium 
vite, what marvel that she too followed the 
multitude, and quickly wearied of a spouse 
who proved himself a weak and tiresome 
companion, and yielded to the opinions 
current in the society of the day, that 
those united from considerations of a pecu- 
| niary nature had a right, after marriage, to 
| form a choice such as the restrictions of 
| the single state precluded. It is indeed 
| true that a subsequent effort at reconcilia- 
tion between the parted pair was made, but 
| the reunion was but for a very brief period, 


| verging on the old bachelor, the virtuoso 
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and rumor—pointing, among others, to 
the regent himself, as one of her adorers 
— indicated that the views of the much- 
admired marquise touching conjugal duty 
had undergone little, if any, modification. 
It has even been said* that on one occa- 
sion she was present with five other ladies, 
including the well-known Marquise du 
Chatelet — the “ divine Emilie,” the “ Ve- 
nus-Newton” of Voltaire —at a supper 
whose orgies most resembled those of 
Tiberius in the island of Capri; the ser- 
vants were sent away, and the ladies re- 
mained at table till 5 A.m., when they 
re-entered their carriages and returned 
home. In 1742 we find her in the small 
house in the Rue de Beaune, in which, 
“ stifled with roses ” by the Parisian pub- 
lic, Voltaire some thirty-six years later 
closed his life; and about the year 1750, 
her husband, the Marquis du Deffand, 
died. Her income being now reduced to 
something like £1,200 a year, the mar- 
quise established herself in, the profane 
part of the Convent of St. Joseph, Rue St. 
Dominique, in apartments formerly occu- 
pied by Madame de Montespan, to which 
a private entrance was provided, and with 
which the palmy days of her salon are 
indissolubly associated. Here, as it has 
been said, for the first time in France, the 
aristocracy of birth mixed freely with men 
of light and leading in the world of letters, 
and though the more general character of 
the conversation which prevailed in these 
assemblies partook of a light, glancing 
tone, is would be a mistake to suppose 
that this was, by any means, the result of 
a lack of knowledge or ability to handle 
graver topics. The letters of Junius, of 
which the first appeared Ist January, 1769, 
excited almost as much attention in France 
as they did in England. “On parle ici 
beaucoup de votre écrit de Junius,” writes 
Madame du Deffand to Walpole; and 
Lord Bath, in writing to her, describes the 
astonishment with which, when the con- 
versation in her salon one day turned upon 
the history of England, he was made aware 
that the persons composing the company 
knew at least as much about the subject 
ashe did. But of the threatening aspect 
of the political horizon, of the lowering 
clouds which heralded the approach of the 
revolutionary tempest, of these signs of 
the times, they could discern no trace, 
though Walpole writing from Paris as 
early as 19th October, 1765, exhibited 
greater prescience, “ Here,” says he, “they 


_* Voltaire et Madame du Chatelet ; Révélations d’un 
Serviteur, Paris, 1863, p. 18. 
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have no time to laugh; there is God and 
the king to be pulled down first, and men 
and women, one and all, are devoutly em- 
ployed in the demolition.” 

Solitude being worse to her than death, 
a companion was sought for; and accord- 
ingly in May, 1754, Madame du Deffand 
was joined by Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse, a young lady twenty-two years of 
age, possessed of such claims to beauty 
as had not been impaired by small-pox, 
and powers of conversation, little, if at all, 
inferior to those of the marquise herself. 
Born at Lyons in 1732, the illegitimate 
child of a Madame d’Albon, whose daugh- 
ter, by her husband, was married to Ma- 
dame du Deffand’s brother, M. de Vichy, 
Madame de Vichy allowed her unfortunate 
sister to live with her, as governess, her 
parents having only settled twelve pounds 
a year upon her. Constant ill-usage in 
this family made her by no means unwill- 
ing to accept the offers of Madame du 
Deffand; the moderate sum of sixteen 
pounds a year was to be allowed her; 
and in 1754 she went to live with her new 
patroness — /’aveugle clairvoyante as Vol- 
taire called her—as companion. Prior 
to her reception into the establishment in 
the Rue St. Dominique, the young lady — 
ma reine, as the marquis, at this period 
was wont to style her in her letters — 
received the most ample warnings touch- 
ing certain points of conduct; she was 
above all, to exhibit perfect openness and 
sincerity, and to avoid the remotest suspi- 
cion of finesse or artifice. Instead of giv- 
ing dinners like Madame Geoffrin every 
Wednesday, it was the custom at the con- 
vent to give soirées, commencing at six 
o’clock, occasionally followed by supper; 
suppers, in the words of Madame du Def- 
fand, being “ one of the four ends (fas) of 
man.” As night and day were alike indif- 
ferent to the blind marquise, she seldom 
rose before sunset, or went to sleep before 
sunrise. Her companion, who remained 
by her bedside reading, not unfrequently 
till morning broke, was thus condemned 
also to pass her day in bed; but she rose 
an hour or two before her patroness to 
prepare for the receptions, and by degrees 
it grew into a habit with some of Madame 
du Deffand’s most distinguished visitors, 
unknown to her, to pass the short interval 
prior to the opening of the sation with 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. The con- 
sequence of the discovery of the secret 
meetings, which Madame du Deffand re- 
garded as a conspiracy against her, was a 
rupture between the ladies, scenes of vio- 
lent recrimination ensued, and the unfor- 
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tunate companion— now a serpent, a|besought D’Alembert to say a word or 
traitor, an ingrate —was driven from her | two for her friend in the Encyclopédie, all 


situation, and is thenceforth alluded to as 


la demoiselle, or la muse de l’ Encyclopé- 


die. D’Alembert, heretofore one of the 
marquise’s most valued and most intimate 
friends, received warning that he must 
now make his choice between the two, 
and not unnaturally followed the fortunes 
of the younger lady. Eventually (1764) 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, with the aid 
of a small pension from government, re- 
moved to an apartment in the Rue de 
Belle Chasse, set up a bureau d’esprit 
on her own account, where she quickly 
boasted a circle of Aaditués little, if at all, 
inferior to that which met at the convent. 
On hearing of the death of her former 
companion, in 1776, Madame du Deffand 
thus announced the event to Walpole: 
“* Mademoiselle de Lespinasse est morte 
cette nuit, & deux heures aprés minuit. 
C’aurait été pour moi autrefois un événe- 
ment, aujourdhui ce n’est que rien du 
tout ;” and yet, the defection of D’Alem- 
bert was not forgotten; “She should have 
died fifteen years sooner,” said the mar- 
quise, “I should not then have lost 
D’Alembert.”” The mathematician was 
plunged by his bereavement into profound- 
est grief, and Marmontel, whose tender 
affection endeavored to assuage his afflic- 
tion, describes how on returning home to 
his apartments in the Louvre, he seemed 
as though burying himself in a tomb. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was suc- 
ceeded (1767) in her attendance upon 
Madame du Deffand by a Mademoiselle 
Sanadon, who attracted no admiration, 
formed no party, and excited no jealousy ; 
and with her, the weary old blind French- 
woman grew old, as little wearily as could 
have been expected. An indefatigable 
letter-writer, her correspondence is rich 
in famous names, Montesquieu, D’Alem- 
bert, Hénault, Voltaire, among men, and 
Mesdames de Stael, de Choiseul, etc., 
among women. Her letters to Voltaire 
begin as early as 1759, and continue to 
1770, but her friendship with him must 
have commenced long before, for in a let- 
ter of 1768 he writes, “I must have been 
attached to you for more than five-and- 
forty years.” 

At the age of thirty-three, Madame du 
Deffand contracted a lifelong friendship 
with the president Hénault, a connection 
which did not terminate for some years 
after she became acquainted with Horace 
Walpole. The president was renowned 
for his cook and his chronology, though 
as regards the latter, when the marquise 





| that could be alleged in his behalf was 
| that he had written one of three chrono- 
| logical abridgments which were useful, 
| though his was by no means the best. In 
an evil hour, the president had fallen a 
victim to the seductions of Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse and even requested her 
hand in marriage. This conduct excited 
the indignation and cooled the affection 
of his former mistress, and subsequently 
the intimacy between the marquise and 
the aged president became a mere matter 
of habit, and when by way of change and 
to banish the ennui by which she was 
eternally beset, Madame du Deffand re- 
solved on making an attempt to become 
devout, there were two things, she said, 
which she would not honor by giving up 
— rouge and the president. 

There is an amusing story told of the 
marquise and the president one day com- 
plaining of the interruptions to which they 
were constantly subjected, by reason of 
the society in which they lived. They 
arranged to have a whole day to them- 
selves, and proposed to meet in a small 
unoccupied apartment at the Tuileries 
belonging to a friend. They arrived ac- 
cordingly in separate conveyances about 
eleven o’clock (A.M.), and ordered their 
carriages to return at midnight. Through- 
out the morning they agreed that if every 
day were only to be as that, life itself 
would be too short. Dinner came, and 
before four o’clock sentiment had yielded 
place to gaiety and wit. About six the 
marquise looked at the clock. ‘ They 
play ‘ Athalie’ to-night,” said she, “and 
the new actress is to make her appear- 
ance.” “I confess,” remarked the presi- 
dent, “that if I were not here, I should 
regret not seeing her.” ‘ Take care, pres- 
ident,” said the marquise, “ what you say 
amounts really to an expression of regret ; 
if you had been as happy as you profess 
to be, you would not have thought of the 
possibility of being at the representation 
of ‘ Athalie.’” The president vindicated 
himself, and ended by saying, “Is it for 
you to complain, when you were the first 
|to look at the clock, and to remark that 
‘Athalie’ was acted to-night? There is 
|no clock for those who are happy.” The 
dispute grew warm, and they became more 
|and more out of humor with one another ; 
| and by seven they wished most earnestly 
| to separate. It was impossible. ** Ah!” 
| said the marquise, “I cannot stay here till 

twelve o’clock — five hours longer, what a 
| punishment!” There was a screen in the 
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room ; the marquise seated herself behind | 
it, and left the rest of the room to the | 
president, who, piqued, takes a pen and | 
writes a note full of reproaches, and throws 
it over the screen. The marquise picks | 
up the note, goes in search of pen, ink, 
and paper, and writes an answer in the 
sharpest terms. At last midnight arrived, 
and each hurried off separately, fully re- 
solving not to try the same experiment 
again. 

“Walpole described the president as be- 
ing extremely amiable, with the appear- 
ance of a superannuated bacchanal, and 
to please the old man who was so kind to 
him in Paris, he printed, in the press at 
Strawberry Hill, a play which he had 
written in early life. Latterly he became 
very deaf. “ Yesterday,” writes Madame 
du Deffand to Walpole (13th June, 1770), 
‘I dragged the president to a concert; he 
kept asking me every minute if I heard 
anything; he supposes me deaf as well 
as blind, and as old as himself.” He was 
then eighty-six and she seventy-three. 
The marquise wrote calmly of the illness 
which finally closed her old friend’s exist- 
ence. “The president,” she says, “has 
been attacked with fever, and three days | 
since lost consciousness. I doubt,” she 
adds, “whether he will live through the 
winter. His loss will make a considerable 
change in my life — but I will not antici- 
pate disagreeables — let it suffice to sup- 
port them when they actually happen.” 
On Sunday, Nov. 25, 1770, she writes: 
“What I announced in my last letter has 
come topass. The president died yester- 
day, at seven in the morning. My grief 
is moderate. You have made me a per- 
fect proselyte,” she continues, addressing 
Walpole. “I have all your scepticism as 
to the reality of any friendship.” Beneath 
an unvarying politeness, the Abbot of 
Strawberry, as he would sometimes de- 
scribe himself, concealed a frigid nature, 
even as drops from a petrifying spring 
sparkle in the sunbeams, but are turned 
into ice ere they fall. “Those,” said Ma- 
dame du Deffand one day to him, “ who 
do not care to be beloved are content with 
you.” The president gathered to his 
fathers, Walpole became mon ami, and 
the marquise received from him the more 
tender appellation of ma fetite. 

On turning over Walpole’s letters, the 
gradual growth and strength of his inti-| 
macy with Madame du Deffand is abun- | 
dantly manifest. His first impressions of | 
her were far from favorable. Thus, Oct. | 
6, 1765, he writes of her to Conway: | 
“The old president is the pagod at Ma-| 
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dame du Deffand’s, az old blind debauchee 
of wit, where I supped last night. The 
president is very nearly deaf, and much 
nearer superannuated. He sits by the 
table and the mistress of the house in- 
quires after every dish upon it; is told 
who has eaten of which and then bawls 
the bill of fare of every individual into the 
president’s ears. In short, every mouth- 
ful is proclaimed, and so is every blunder 
I make in grammar.” Erelong, however, 
he writes to Selwyn “ that she is delicious ; 
that is, as often as I can get her fifty years 
back. But she is as eager about what 
happens to-day as 1 am about the last 
century. I sup there twice a week, and 
bear with all her dull company for the 
sake of the regent.” ‘ She goes to operas, 
plays, suppers, and Versailles,” he writes 
to Gray; “gives suppers twice a week ; 
has everything new read to her, corre- 
sponds with Voltaire and dictates charm- 
ing letters to him. As she can have no 
amusement but conversation, the least 
solitude and ennui are insupportable to 
her, and put her into the power of several 
worthless people, who eat her suppers 
when they can eat nobody’s of higher 
rank ; wink to one another and Jaugh at 
her; hate her because she has forty times 
more parts, and venture to hate her be- 
cause she is-not rich.” 

Whenever he talks of going to Paris, it 
is to see his old fairy, his dear old blind 
woman, and his friends sometimes made 
merry at the expense of his fondness for 
her society. ‘ My Lady Shelburne has 
taken a house ‘here (Twickenham) and it 
has produced a don mot from Mrs. Clive. 
You know my Lady Suffolk is deaf, and 
I have talked much of a charming old 
passion I have at Paris who is dlind. 
* Well,’ said the Clive, ‘ if the new countess 
is but Zame, I shall have no chance of ever 
seeing you.’” 

My dear old woman is in better health than 
when I left her [he writes August, 1769] and 
her spirits are so increased that I tell her she 
will go mad with age. She and I went to the 
Boulevard last night after supper, and drove 
about till two in the morning. Feeling in 
herself no difference between the spirits of 
twenty-three and seventy-three, she thinks 
there is no impediment to doing whatever one 
will, but the want of eyesight—if she had 
that, Iam persuaded no consideration would 
prevent her making me a visit at Strawberry 
Hill. With the most delicate frame, her 
spirits hurry her through a life of fatigue that 
would kill me, if I was to continue here. 

In spite of advancing infirmities her 
enjoyment of society increased with years ; 
‘Que la chére soit bonne,” said she to her 








cook; “j’ai besoin de monde plus que 
jamais.” 

When owing to a contemplated reduc- 
tion of the pension list, the marquise was 
threatened with a loss of income conse- 
quent on the withdrawal of a portion of 
an annuity of six thousand francs, which 
had been obtained for her through the in- 
terest of the queen of Louis XV., Horace 
Walpole at once proposed to settle on her 
an annuity equal to the amount, entreating 
her with all the warmth of unaffected frien- 
ship, to accept his offer. The success 
of a memorial, however, rendered the out- 
carrying of this design unnecessary ; and 
notwithstanding the harshness with which 
Walpole often repressed her exaggerated 
expressions of affection, her letters prove 
that she had the fullest confidence in the 
sincerity of his proposal. . 

Such as was the friendship of Horace 
Walpole and Madame du Deffand, it was 
closed by her death in September, 1780, at 
the age of eighty-four. During her last 
illness, her ante-room continued every day 
crowded with those who had before sur- 
rounded her supper-table. Her weakness, 
at length, became excessive; but she 
suffered no pain, and retained her memory 
and understanding till within a week of 
her death, when she sank into a state of 
insensibility. Though she had helped to 
sustain others in their last moments, to 
herself she could administer no anodyne. 
Unfearing and unbelieving, 

Unhousel’d, unanointed, unannel’d, 


she passed away without a struggle, and 
sank into a grave hallowed by no tender 
remembrance and unwashed by any tears 
save those of pity. “Spare me three 
things,” she said to the curé of St. Sulpice, 
who came to visit her during her last ill- 
ness, “no questions, no answers, no ser- 
mons.” But the master passion, as so 
commonly happens, was: strong in death. 
“Vous m’aimez donc,” were her last words, 
addressed incredulously to Wiart, the 
faithful secretary who had lived with her 
upwards of twenty years as he knelt dis- 
solved in tears at her bedside. She was 
buried, at her own request, in her parish 
church, St. Sulpice. 

Of her innumerable witty sayings, prob- 
ably the best, as it is certainly the best- 
known, is her remark on the Cardinal de 
Poliznac’s account of St. Denis’s miracu- 
lous walk with his head in his hands from 
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Paris to the abbey which berrs his name. 

. . ’ . | 
The cardinal assured her t!:at the bishop | 
had no trouble in carrying his head ex-| 
cept to the first station, whe she replied, | 








“T can well believe it, in such affairs 2/ 
n'y a que le premier pas gui céute.” Many 
may remember her famous dictum that all 
happiness and misery, all virtue and vice, 
depend simply upon the state of our diges- 
tion. 

By her will, she bequeathed all her pa- 
pers, letters, books of every description, 
and a gold box, with the portrait of her 
dog, to Horace Walpole. The dog itself, 
as being so ill-tempered that no one else 
would be likely to treat it well, he de- 
sired might besenthim. But Tonton’s in- 
auguration into the circle at Strawberry 
Hill was anything but pacific; despite his 
late mistress’s too partial description of 
her capuchin-colored darling, “so full of 
esprit, of soul, of gaiety, of grace,” his 
temper, like that of his new master, was 
somewhat precarious. One evening, in 
Paris, he flew at a lady and bit her finger. 
In a paroxysm of alarm she burst into 
tears; whereupon Madame du Deffand 
immediately told a story of another lady, 
whose dog having bitten a piece out of a 
gentleman’s leg, the tender dame in great 
alarm cried out, “ Won’t it make my dog 
sick?” It was Tonton who long her- 
alded his master’s approach each morning 
as he descended to breakfast in the favor- 
ite blue room which overlooked the 
Thames. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BEAUTY, COMPOSITION, EXPRESSION, 
CHARACTERIZATION, 
I. 


IN a previous article I drew attention to 
what may be called the spontaneous or 
involuntary elements of ideality existing 
in all products of the figurative arts.* 
These elements, culminating in style, de- 
note the necessary intervention of human 
intelligence and feeling in every imitative 
effort. It is due to them that imitations 
made by the artist’s brain and hand differ 
in essential respects from imitations made 
by a machine, and also that no two per- 
sons can produce exactly similar tran- 
scripts from the same object. 

The question, however, may be asked 
whether imitation zs the real aim pursued 
by art. It obviously constitutes the most 
prominent condition under which the plas- 
tic arts fulfil their function. To imitate 
something can be termed the radical, ini- 
tial impulse which leads in course of time 


* Livinc Ace, No. 2259, p. 109. 














to independent artistic activity. Figures 
of men and reindeer scratched on bone 
implements of the stone epoch indicate 
this primal impulse in its earliest stage. 
Yet even here we may doubt whether the 
mimetic effort was not subordinate to some 
free imaginative exercise of mind. Chil- 
dren teach us on this point. It is clear 
that when they rudely sketch a man or 
dog, they are thinking something of which 
the scrawled man or dog is but a symbol. 
Their delight in the symbol is quite out 
of proportion to its value as a representa- 
tion of the object. The imitative act and 
the symbolic shape which results there- 
from, are therefore the index of another 
and ulterior working of their mind. 

We may dismiss the mimetic essays of 
primitive men and children without fur- 
ther notice. What we are at present con- 
cerned with is so different in degree of 
skill as almost to be different in kind, 
namely art work produced by the highest 
faculties of civilized adult humanity. Now 
when we reflect upon the totality of such 
things presented to our observation, we 
are led to the conclusion that none of the 
arts has, hitherto at least, been satisfied 
with simple imitation. This is clear 
enough in the case of architecture and 
music. Poetry can only be called an imi- 
tative instead of an expressive or present- 
ative art, in the same way as speech in 
general might, by a kind of quibble, be 
called imitative. Even the plastic arts, 
although they are bound to copy visible 
objects, do not do so forthe sake of imi- 
tation. Their object is to give delight to 
the mind through the sense of vision. 
With this purpose in view, they exercise 
qualities in the artist which are distinct 
from his mimetic skill. Speaking broadly, 
we find that beauty, composition, expres- 
sion, and characterization are governing 
conditions, to which the imitative process 
has been subordinated, and without which 
we do not dignify the copy of an object 
with the name of art work. 

I think it can be shown that in fulfilling 
these conditions the artist voluntarily in- 
sists upon those subjective elements which 
distinguish a drawing from the living 
model, or a picture from the photograph 
of the model. It is therefore of impor- 
tance to consider the four factors I have 
mentioned — beauty, composition, expres- 
sion, and characterization — with some at- 
tention. By doing so we shall understand 


how the subjectivity, the intervenient in- 
telligence and feeling noticeable in the 
rudest acts of imitation by man, have been 
elaborated into fine art. 
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Il. 


IN a certain sense art can never rival 
nature in beauty. Man has not the means 
at his command to do so—not the mate- 
rial for sculpture which shall reproduce 
flesh surface — not the pigments for paint- 
ing which. shall render light and darkness, 
atmosphere and color, as they truly are. 
Moreover, man is a part of the universe ; 
his conceptions of beauty are derived from 
nature. He is unable to transcend the 
order which he helps to constitute. Yet 
while affirming this, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that man’s mind is the most 
perfect of existences at present known to 
us. Being the most perfect, whatsoever 
is presented to its observation in the ex- 
ternal world lacks something in compari- 
son with itself. This something it is the 
proper business of the mind to supply, 
and the power of supplying it is the justi- 
fication of the figurative arts. 

There is a beauty which is never found 
in nature, but which requires the working 
of human thought to elicit it from nature ; 
a beauty not of parts and single persons, 
but of complex totalities; a beauty not of 
flesh and blood, but of mind, imagination, 
feeling. It is this beauty, where the very 
best things that can be seen in nature 
have been educed, and, as it were, quin- 
tessenced by human thought, expressed 
in form by human skill, and gifted with 
immortal life by human genius — it is this 
synthetic, intellectual, spirit-penetrated 
beauty to which the arts aspire. 

In sculpture Pheidias gives us the frieze 
of the Parthenon; in painting Tintoretto 
gives us the Bacchus and Ariadne of the 
ducal palace. Of the youths who rode 
and the maidens who walked in a Panath- 
enaic procession, each may have exhib- 
ited the vigor and the charm of actual life 
more perfectly than their representatives 
on those bas-reliefs. But no procession 
could have made such music to the under- 
standing as the sculpture does. Never 
could the component individuals have 
been singly so right, and so right in their 
relation to the total rhythm. In compen- 
sation for that which art must miss when 
matched with life, something has been 
added — permanent, enduring, tranquil, 
inexhaustible in harmonies. When we 
|turn to Tintoretto’s picture, it is manifest 
|that nature commonly produces more 
| beautiful hands and feet than those which 
| satisfied the painter. Countless women 
| surpass his Aphrodite and his Ariadne in 
|charm; nor is the Bacchus an exception- 
l|ally handsome youth. We could easily 
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find out more lovely islands and a dreamier | And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
expanse of azure sea. Yet the world of | Their minds, and muses on admiréd themes—- 
fact has not revealed to mortal sense such | If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
beauty as this picture does; for form From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
landscape, color, the play of light and | Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 


‘ : | The highest reaches of a human wit — 
shadow, have here been brought into CON | TF these had made one poem’s period, 
cordance with a leading tone of intellec- | nq ail combined in beauty’s worthiness, 
tual emotion, a perception of divine mel-| Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
ody existing in the painter’s brain. “This | One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the 
dominant subjective sense of beauty does | least, 

not violate the truth of nature; but it is | Which into words no virtue can digest. 


not to be satisfied at any single moment - F : 
Seto, sing realit r 
by external nature; and it is the preroga- | Thereis no denying the reality for us 
5". |of this ideal. That elusive loveliness 


tive of the human spirit to evoke such} —). 7) %, F “7 
E ig fi “sted which “hovers in the restless heads” of 
dreamland as shall correspond to its deep : : 
poets, may not be something tangible, de- 


longing. : : - 
7 strable, Z i it r ins z 
Werimst advance step farther, and | mansiabl jn mature, Bat i remains 
admit that the mind, reflecting upon na-|?. Se ; yor. y 
rr eo | tient being. The thirst to seize and cap- 
ture, and generalizing the various sugges- | : : / 
ae 21s auc Sg ture it, which lures the artist on, “ forever 
tions of beauty which it has received from ’ - : Sigs 
aateee. enemies Geen of an inlaien'| following and forever foiled,” is no mere 
€ ’ € € « } . “ a . xs 
sag J | s longing. on a 
which it can only grasp through thought | ee Se eee ee See 
and feeling, which shall never be fully | al fidelit vies eine. tiie diene: tn tn 
revealed upon this earth, but which poetry | ¢  hhef oe eemee a 


|far as it has been c unicate is 
and art bring nearer to our sensuous per-| ‘4° as it has been communicated to his 
ceptions. Shelley, personifying this ideal | ’ ” 5 F 

} 


vision, and addressing it as a goddess in 
” 


his “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” ex- 
claims :— 


III. 





BEAUTY is so essential a condition of the 
arts that when we come to treat of compo- 
sition or design, this has to be considered 
as a constituent of intellectual beauty. 
Here, however, we are dealing with some- 
thing more scientific, something more 
strictly calculated, something less deter- 
mined by emotion. Composition implies 
balance, proportion, symmetry, the subor- 
dination of each part to the whole. In fig- 
pr aeipneceemate = | camel ditties urative art itis a synthesis of lines and 

1e contemplation of beautiful objects to| masses resulting in a total unity ; but inas- 
a — — ‘4 yi ae ; = | much as these arts represent nature which 
when he suggested, under the form of an | jg Jiying. ' synthesis ap- 
allegory, that the soul of man carries with | proaches the symmetry of living organism, 
it some remembrance of the archetypal | not that of a geometrical diaavems. the bet- 
loveliness beheld in previous stages of ex-| ter jt will be. In sculpture the statue must 
istence. It is the function of all true art| present harmonious development of struc- 
ne shed bar — this light, upon -— !ture from every point of view. 1t must be 
things which have been conscientiously | . ae at its organi tow shall 
and lovingly observed in nature. It is the | gegen pry tee aoe Fee 


function of art togive the world a glimpse | outlines, suggesting in one stationary atti- 
and foretaste of that universal beauty by| tude the inexhaustible capacities for ac- 
selecting from natural objects their choic- | tion of the living model. This, it may be 
est qualities, and combining these in a| observed, is one chief reason why heavily 
harmony beyond the sphere of actual ma- | draped figures are only adapted to niches. 
terial things. The Sophocles of the Lateran, the Phocion 
_ Of this divine and transcendental love-| and the Demosthenes of the Vatican, are 
liness Marlowe prophesied in the sublime | co ingeniously clothed that none of the 
incoherence of a well-known passage of | resources of the living body remain unin- 
his “’Tamburlaine.” “What is beauty, | dicated. But modern sculptors too often 
then?” the hero asks : — neglect this obvious necessity for compo- 
If all the pens that ever poets held, sition in their work. They erect in the 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, | open air monumental statues, —like that, 


Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within 
his heart. 


Wordsworth, in calmer and more humble 
language, hits the mark when speaking of 
“the gieam, the light that never was on 
sea or land.” Plato thought of this when 
he explained how the mind ascends from 
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for instance, of Lionardo da Vinci upon 
the Piazza della Scala at Milan — which 
offer an effective front view to the spec- 
tator, while the back presents merely a 
monotonous expanse of drapery. Recum- 
bent figures upon tombs— Gaston de 
Foix in the Brera, the Cardinal of Portugal 
at San Miniato, Ilaria del Carretto in the 
cathedral of Lucca— make less demand 
upon the faculty of composition, because 
the attitude is one of sleep or death, and 
so it need not suggest possibilities of 
movement. Such works of statuary, more- 
over, can by their position only be re- 
garded from two or three points of view. 
In painting, the principles of composi- 
tion are both simpler and more compli- 
cated. ‘They are simpler inasmuch as a 
picture, being a flat superficies, cannot be 
regarded from several points of view, and 
therefore the figures which it represents 
need not be studied with regard to varied 
harmony of outline. It is more compli- 
cated because form, perspective, color, 
light, and shadow have to contribute to 
one effect of unity. In a well-composed 
picture all these elements must be brought 
intoaccord. If we start with the cartoon 
in outline for a painting, we find that the 
several forms of which it is composed 
have been so arranged as to balance 
each other; the scheme of lines presents 
agreeable rhythms whereby each part is 
made subordinate to a totality. If we 
proceed to a sepia sketch for the same 
painting, we notice that the unity of effect 
already gained by interpenetrating inter- 
flowing lines is further strengthened by 
the distribution of light and dark upon 
similar principles of balance. When at 


length we view the picture finished on the | 


painter’s easel, we see that color has been 
managed upon fundamentally the same 
principle. Only the greatest masters of 
the brush have been able to combine per- 
fect balance of form, perfect balance of 
chiaroscuro, and perfect balance of color 
in a single composition. Sculpturesque 
painters, like Michelangelo, attend princi- 
pally to composition by lines, subordinat- 
ing the play of light and shadow, and 
tinting with parsimony or timidity. Some 
of the less highly gifted Venetian painters, 
men like Bonifazio, are contented with 
composition by color, neglecting the bal- 
ance and grouping of their figures, Tin- 
toretto, who often seems careless about 
his linear design, obtains the most striking 
effects of composition by his marvellously 
powerful distribution of light and dark in 
counterbalancing masses. Fra Bartolom 
meo and the Florentines in general rely 
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more than is desirable upon geometrical 
schemes of linear composition, so that the 
pyramidal arrangement assumes a kind of 
tyranny in their paintings. Rubens, with 
his keen relish for nature, discards this 
mechanical assistance, trusting to the life 
which plays so vigorously in each part of 
his work. Few attain,to the consummate 
artistic harmony which characterizes the 
best pictures of Andrea del Sarto. He 
seems to deserve his title of “ faultless ” 
principally by having known how to unite 
the three elements of composition —line, 
color, chiaroscuro —in reciprocally help- 
ful harmony. 

The necessity for composition in art 
might be deduced not only from the natu- 
ral craving of the mind after symmetry 
and rhythm, but also from art’s relative 
incapacity to rival nature. The model is 
in movement, the multitude is swaying to 
and fro, the landscape varies with cloud- 
shadows and changing atmospheric ef- 
fects; but statue and picture must be 
stationary. They arrest the life of nature 
at an instant; they select one suggestion 
from the multiplicity of her suggestions ; 
they are symbols, and not copies of the 
object as it meets our sensuous percep- 
tion. Art is accordingly bound to intro- 
duce an equivalent for what it cannot 
represent. Like ideal beauty, composition 
is a compensation offered to the subjectiv- 
ity of man. From this we might once 
more deduce the corollary that art can- 
not abide contented with bare imitation. 
Man’s soul speaks to man’s soul from the 
picture, and says something which nature 
does not say. 

No one will, however, deny that in na- 
ture, especially in sublime landscape or in 
exceptionally perfect single figures, the 
most consummate composition may some- 
times be observed. In nature, however, 
such composition is fugitive. We return 
to the landscape and find that altered light 
or atmosphere has spoiled the picture; 
the linear balance is still there, the rest 
has vanished. The model drops an up- 
raised arm, and the momentary magic of 
his attitude, complete in sculpturesque 
variety of rhythm, is dispersed. It is the 
artist’s duty, while making himself the 
secretary of Nature’s shyest thoughts and 
the interpreter of her secluded mysteries, 
to perpeiuate these fugitive perfections in 
work which cannot pass away. While 
assuming this function he collaborates 
with nature and becomes himself, through 
the infusion of his spirit, a portion of the 
picture he produces. 








IV. 


Tuts leads us to consider expression as 
one of the factors which constitute the 
so-called ideality of art. Expression, in 
its relation to sculpture and painting, is a 
word of double meaning. It may mean 
the expression which resides in the object 
itself, which the artist seeks to seize and 
to render as powerfully as he can — the 
expression which belongs toa good por- 
trait. Or it may mean the expression of 
subjective thought and feeling, not inhe- 
rent in the object, for which the forms of 
art are vehicles. I shall deal at present 
only with expression in the second of 
these senses. 

1 need not observe that much difference 
of opinion exists as to whether artists 
ought to aim deliberately at expressing 
thoughts and emotions. The elder schools 
of criticism assumed, perhaps too confi- 
dently, that such expression is the ultimate 
end and highest function of art. They 
could point, in justification of this view, 
to the best examples of Hellenic sculpture 
and Italian painting. It is obvious that 
both Greeks and Italians aimed at em- 
bodying psychological qualities nicely dis- 
criminated, powerfully marked, and subtly 
graduated in their work. The latter went 
farther, and attempted to set forth epi- 
sodes.of religious and secular history with 
dramatic vividness. But younger stu- 
dents of the arts advance a counter theory, 
to the effect that it is not the prime func- 
tion of the fine arts to externalize a thought 
or an emotion, so much as to create beau 
tiful schemes of form, color, light, and 
shadow, in harmony with nature. These 
critics support their opinion by pointing 
to the failure of dramatic, historical, reli- 
gious, sentimental art work during the last 
two centuries. In fact, we are here once 
more facing the old antithesis of idealism 
and realism under another aspect. As 
before, the problem must be met and dealt 
with by a clear intelligence of terms and a 
perception of the correlation between ap- 
parent opposites. 

I have already tried to establish the 
principle that every product of figurative 
art, however simple, is subject to condi- 
tions which differentiate a draughtsman 
from a machine. It must reveal some- 
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thing of the nature of personal thought 
and feeling. The only question is how 
far this revelation or expression can be 
legitimately carried ; whether it should be 
left to the spontaneous exhibition of the 
artist's temperament through style, or 





whether the artist should aim at uttering 








the thought of his brain, the emotion of 
his heart, through forms selected for the 
purpose. 

This question turns first upon the 
choice of subjects and the artist’s faculty 
to grapple with them; secondly, upon the 
consideration whether there are not limits 
to art which render some subjects, al- 
though legitimate enough in poetry or 
fiction, unfit for figurative presentation. 

There can be no doubt that when Phei- 
dias planned the Olympian Zeus, which 
typified the Supreme Deity for Hellas, he 
intended to express as much definite spe- 
cific thought as he could put into a noble 
figure. There can be equally no doubt 
that Lionardo’s Christ in tne Last Sup- 
per, Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto, 
Tintoretto’s Christ before Pilate, are at- 
tempts upon the part of their respective 
painters to express thoughts no less defi- 
nite and specific. Whatever other excel- 
lencies these masterpieces may display, 
their crowning merit in their makers’ eyes 
was certainly expression. We cannot 
name a Faun, a Hermes, an Aphrodite, a 
Pallas, among Greek statues, not a St. 
Sebastian, a St. John, a Magdalene, a 
Catherine of Siena, among Italian pic. 
tures, which does not express some salient 
subjective quality. The main difference 
between Greek and Italian work in this 
respect is that the pagan mythology lent 
itself better than the Christian to artistic 
characterization. What I mean is that 
the Greek pantheon contained an inex- 
haustible number of clearly marked and 
well-distinguished personalities; the sev- 
eral qualities of human nature were pre- 
sented in concrete form by those ideal 
beings, each of whom had a separate 
legend. Christian saints, upon the other 
hand, are all formed upon one model of 
holiness, faith, humility, self-sacrifice, 
chastity, and so forth. As Goethe re- 
marked to Eckermann, while showing him 
a group of Christ with the twelve Apos- 
tles : “ These forms are but poor subjects 
for sculpture. One apostle is always 
much like another, and very few have 
enough life and-action connected with 
them to give them character and signifi- 
cance.” It follows therefore that whereas 
Here, Aphrodite, Artemis, Pallas, can be 
at once distinguished by the type invented 
for them by the artist, it is necessary to 
give St. Catherine of Alexandria a broken 
wheel, St. Sebastian an arrow, St. Agnes 
a lamb, St. Lucy a pair of eyes upon a 
plate, in order to explain them. But to 
return from this excursion. Expression 
obviously determines the composition of 
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the Dying Gladiator, the Laocoon, the | its truth is daily proved by the study of 
mosaic of the Battle of the Issus, the! the best work. 1 believe, however, that 
fresco of the Bridal in the Vatican. Noj|the same principle might equally well be 
less does expression rule Raphael’s | deduced frgm the fact on which I have so 
School of Athens, Tintoretto’s Crucifixion | often insisted, namely, the relative infe- 
at San Rocco, Giotto’s allegories at Assi-| riority of art to nature. Incapable of 
si, Michelangelo’s sibyls and prophets in| rivalling reality in its own sphere, the arts 
the Sistine Chapel. “These statues and | assert compensatory advantages, by the 
pictures must always be classed among | adroit use of their limitations and by the in- 
the highest achievements of art, and they | troduction of subjective elements. Among 
owe their rank to the fact that, in each! the latter have to be reckoned the con- 
case, sculptor and painter aimed con-| trolling sense of beauty and the feeling 








sciously at expressing certain thoughts 
and certain emotions. 

Another list of examples might be ad- 
duced from antique and modern master- 
pieces, in which the expression of ideas 
would not be obvious. I will select the 
Apoxyomenos of’ the Vatican (a young 
athlete scraping his right arm with the 
strigil), and Tintoretto’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Personally, I prefer this statue 
and this picture to any other statues and 
any Other pictures I have seen; and I am 
well aware that they affect me intellectu- 
ally and emotionally only in the same 
subtle way as music does. In other 
words, they express things vaguer, more 
remote, but not less real to the soul, than 
thought and language do. The secret of 
their power is the communication of a 
mood. This does not, then, reverse the 
position that the figurative arts are arts of 
expression. Definitely or vaguely, with 
deliberate intention or by spontaneous 
suggestiveness, the work of art speaks to 
our spirit. 

To be dramatic is not the prime function 
of the figurative arts. They cannot imi- 
tate the suffering depicted on the face of 
a man who is being tortured to death. 
They cannot rival the natural look of ter- 
ror in a man threatened with sudden as- 
sassination. They cannot do these things 
with success, and therefore they ought to 
refrain from the attempt. That is the 
reason why the Laocoon, though dramati- 
cally and realistically feeble, exceeds the 
bounds of sculpturesque expression, while 
Titian’s Peter Martyr trembles danger- 
ously on the verge of the theatrical. But 
within their limits of harmonious beauty 
of composition and of rhythmic repose, 
these arts can suggest action, passion, 
struggle, aspiration, anguish, with a pene- 
trative depth which rescues such motions 
of the soul from the sphere of the transi- 
tory, and confers on them the permanence 
of style. 

Since the publication by Lessing of his 
“Laocoon,” this limitation of the plastic 
arts has been accepted as.axiomatic, and 





for composition on which I have already 
dwelt, together with those qualities of 
sympathy, reserve, delicacy, seif-restraint, 
those preferences for refinement, those 
tendencies making for spiritual progress 
rather than for relapse into bestial condi- 
tions, which constitute humanity. It is 
obvious that no art is capable of ade- 
quately imitating the agony depicted on 
the face of a man dying a slow death by 
torture, because it cannot follow all the 
phases of that agony. It dares not repre- 
sent some of the more revolting details of 
crucifixion, for example — pro/uvies ven- 
tris et vesicae — dislocation of limbs by 
restless writhing, spasmodic convulsion of 
nerves and muscles. Itis both unable and 
unwilling to carry expression to extrem- 
ity. Here, then, as elsewhere, lack of 
power to be literally realistic combines 
with the display of subjectivity, and we 
reach the artistic mean in idealistic repre- 
sentation. 


V. 

CHARACTERIZATION is no longer the 
expression of a thought or feeling, a pas- 
sion or a sentiment, intended by the art- 
ist and impressed upon his transcript from 
the model. It implies an effort to pene- 
trate and then to represent the essential 
character of his model in the most forcible 
way. Inits highest form it exercises the 
imaginative faculty possessed by the great- 
est portrait-painters, which enables them 
| to pierce below the surface, and to use the 
| physical as index to the spiritual qualities 
|of men and women. It may, however, be 
| limited to the vigorous delineation of sa- 
|lient points, and to the accentuation of 
marked peculiarities. ~ In the latter case 
characterization borders upon caricature. 
In all cases it implies a willing sacrifice of 
superficial beauty for the sake of force and 
| uncompromising veracity. Through vig- 
| orous characterization, through the mental 
power displayed in it, ugliness may be 
raised to sublimity, and even the revolting 
may obtain the power to fascinate. In- 
stead of being realistic, this is one of the 
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most idealistic functions of art. 
woman, with the scroll, “Col Tempo,” 
cannot be claimed by realism. The in-| 
tensity of selective insight exhibited in 
these works places them in the ideal cate- 
gory as surely as any genius by Michel- 
angelo upon the vaulting of the Sistine 
Chapel. Interpretation of the object 
reaches its climax here. 
VI. 

Ir will seem, I expect, to many of my 
readers that I have been elaborately prov- 
ing a truism in the foregoing pages, the 
aim of my argument being to show that 
art cannot dispense with an element of 
ideality or exist apart from the expression 
of thought or feeling. Still it is always 
well, in matters so intangible as zsthetic 
criticism, to start by claiming nothing 
which does not admit of demonstration. 
The less we postulate, the firmer will our 
ground be in the future. 

The final truth impressed upon my own 
mind by the analysis attempted in these 
essays is that everything which man can 
do in imitation of nature falls short of the 
fact, as fact. We cannot make the image 
of a tree, or a flower, or a man, which 
shall yield us one-tenth part of the pleas- 
ure or the wonder which the sight of the 
tree, the flower, the living man yields. 
Who can reproduce by pigments the lumi- 
nous texture of a lily chalice or the sheeny 
velvet of a pelargonium petal? It is im- 
possible to relate a story or to act adrama 
which shall contain as much of poignant 
interest as what happens daily to thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures on this 
planet. The whole hell of Dante is as 
nothing in sheer intensity when tested by 
the night hours of a tortured conscience ; 
and even Sappho’s odes seem calm beside 
a lover’s actual palpitations. Therefore 
this function of man’s intellect, called art, 
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The | 
dwarfs of Velasquez, Titian’s terrible old | 
| condition under which they partially fulfil 





and classified since Aristotle’s epoch un- 
der the title of imitation, is, in compari- | 
son with the object imitated, “as moon-! 
light unto sunlight, as water unto wine.” 
As a merely mimetic process, art is so | 
conspicuously a failure, whether we take | 
drama, lyric, work of fiction, statue, or | 
painting, into account, that its pretension | 
to be realistic in the technical sense of | 
that word must pass for a piece of imper- | 
tinence and self-inflated ignorance. Aris- | 
totle has much to answer for, since he it 
was who first used the phrase mzmesis, or | 
imitation, and treated the arts from that 
starting-point. He set reflection on the 
wrong track, instead of making it at once 





clear that we must look for something else 
in the arts, and that imitation is only a 


their common task. 

It is indeed the duty of all arts faith- 
fully to follow in the steps of nature, to 
create nothing without her sanction, to 
read her book at morn, noon, and even- 
tide, and never to deviate from her teach- 
ing. But they must resign the attempt 
to do again what nature does. They must 
give up the ambition to be unconditionally 
realistic, flawlessly naturalistic. They 
must recognize the fact that they cannot 
rival the sun in his draugutsmanship, or 
the mirror-surface of a mountain tarn in 
its veracity of reproduction. 


To humbler functions, awful power, 
I call thee! 


Yes, indeed, to functions humbler in 
one sense but loftier in another, for art 
obeys the freedom of the spirit, and is 
restrained by limitations very different in 
quality from those necessities under which 
mechanical copies of nature are evolved. 

The whole province of the human intel- 
lect and emotion is art’s sphere, wherein 
to expatiate with the untrammelled liberty 
and creative power of mind. Not the 
heights alone, but the depths also of hu- 
manity lie unveiled before the artist. The 
forms he uses are but symbols, whereby he 
speaks as soulto soul. To himit is given 
to effect a real new birth of beauty, by 
baptizing nature in the rivers of the spirit. 
To him again it is given to display the 
moral ugliness of vice, the pathos of suf- 
fering, the tragic fate of heroes. Nothing 
within the range of man’s capacity is 
wholly alien to art. Great races have con- 
signed their most earnest aspirations, their 
strivings after a solution of “the riddle of 
this painful earth,” their inflexible codes 
of conduct, to the forms of art; and naught 
survives of them but sphinx-like figures 
carved on rocks in wildernesses, or mystic 
shapes half buried in the tangles of prime- 
val forests. Yet from these dead stones 
the spirit still speaks through art, still tells 
us what those men who were our ances- 
tors both lived and died by. Nor this 
alone, but whatsoever is capricious, fas- 
cinating, superficially delightful, evanes- 
cently fragrant to the soul in reverie, obeys 
the artist’s touch. And the lyre of art 
is an instrument of five chords. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, music, 
are the strings upon which the genius of 
art plays, according to the content which 
has to be conveyed to mind through sen- 
suous impressions. Only two of these are 
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bound to imitation of the outer world; 
and they use imitation fur the utterance 
of what is integral with mind. 

It is the privilege of art to quicken feel- 
ing, and to lead our soul through all the 
labyrinths of lifeasinavision. Sculpture 
and painting, in particular, teach us to see 
what is noteworthy in the form of man 
and in the face of nature. Not many 
weeks ago I walked in the light of a mel- 
low July sunset along the Serpentine, 
watching the crowd of men and lads who 
bathe there. I recognized how impossible 
it would be to reproduce in its complexity 
of interest and beauty what I saw before 
me — the space, the atmosphere, the mas- 
sive trees, the luminosity of.sky above, 
the sheeny, troubled surface of the pond, 
and above all the innumerable groups and 
changeful attitudes of naked men in every 
posture. And yet, at the same time, it 
was borne in upon my mind that only 
through the service of art, through the 
labor of Greek sculptors, and the industry 
of modern painters, was I at the proper 
point for discerning what this common 
scene contained of beauty and of interest. 
No painting could eliminate the multiplic- 
ity of marvels it presented to my vision. 
No sculpture could tix and perpetuate the 
grace inseparable from movement in those 
men and lads. But except for years of 
training under this influence, should I 
have had the eyes to see and the spirit to 
admire what was revealed to me? 

Art satisfies the desire of man for fidel- 
ity of record, for excellence of workman- 
ship, and for permanence. It gratifies 
our sense of ingenuity. It enables us to 
enjoy summer in winter, poetry among 
prosaic circumstances, the country in the 
town, woodland and river in the sick-room, 
open air and joyousness in prisons — or 
in what is tantamount to prisons, in our 
daily life. All this it achieves by means 
of its wonderful shadow-work cf forms ; 
and it can do this, as nature cannot, for 
generations which succeed each other like 
the leaves of kindly seasons. It is even 
more poignant than nature, by reason of 
the sympathy between the artist’s mind 
and ours. It satisfies the infantine and 
ever-present longing for romance in hu- 


; man hearts —the thirst to view things 


nobler and less tiresome than we hourly 
find them; the yearning for companion- 
ship with heroic souls; the hunger to be 
bathed in turbulent passions and be puri- 
hed by their expansion ; the aspiration to 
behold the world more clearly and with 
deeper intuition; the curiosity to be pres- 
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|of great destinies, if only in a vision. It 
fills up, in one word, that void of our daily 
experience, which is alluded to in the old 
French saying: “ Rien n’est si joli que la 
fable, si triste que la vérité.” 

But how is art enabled to do all this? 
Not by rivalling the draughtsmanship of 
the sun and the accuracy of a mechanical 
process. Nay, rather by the exercise of 
human faculties alone — purged insight, 
fiery yet patient imagination, earnest 
thought, love of the best things, ever-eager 
selection of the highest man can rise to, 
strong planning and strenuous application 
to the execution of the plan. The whole 
macrocosm and all creatures of God, from 
the cedar of Libanus to the hyssop upon 
the wall, from Priam among the burning 
palaces of Troy town to the boors of a 
Dutch tavern, from an Olympian athlete 
to an idle apprentice, from Achilles and 
St. Francis to Tom Jones and Parson An- 
drews, lie open to artistic representation. 
The artist at any hour calls up scenes we 
cannot see with our own eyes. He trans- 
ports us from Camberwell to Athens, from 
Baker Street to the Great Pyramid, from 
a ball in Belgravia to the dances of Ti- 
tania’s elves. Yet the magic wand of this 
Prospero is nothing else but his own mind, 
which stirs our mind and puts before our 
eyes the vision. Try as he may do to 
escape from the conditions under which 
he labors, he will find that he does not 
make things as they are, but as they exist 
for his consciousness ; and all his realistic 
skill must finally subserve the expression 
of the thought and the emotion which 
himself contains. 

JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
NATIONALITY. 


Two circumstances have concurred to 
produce the present article. While main- 
taining the cause of the legislative and 
executive union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, I have felt the want of dis- 
cussing the subject of nationality from a 
more general point of view than can be 
adopted on platforms, and my interest in 
that subject, as connected with the foun- 
dations of international law, is not of yes- 
terday. The following reflections, which 
have sprung from these. origins, contain 
no direct treatment of the topic of the day. 
If this should not prevent their being 
read, they may be found to contain some 
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question will admit; but such will hardly 
be the case with all their contents, for 
thought if it is real cannot be colorless. 

Regarding a nationality as a population 
having a just claim to some degree or 
other of political recognition, the first re- 
mark to make is that there is no external 
sign by which such a population can be 
recognized, and the trouble of thought 
about it saved. In this matter, as in all 
others, sound politics refuses to sanction 
rule-of-thumb processes. The most ob- 
vious mark, that of language, has a cer- 
tain relation to the subject, through the 
difficulty of uniting populations speaking 
different languages in one popular and 
parliamentary government, carried on by 
discussion, oral and printed. But while 
the example of Switzerland shows that 
this difficulty is not always insuperable, 
on the other side the mark fails altogether. 
The proposition that all who do speak the 
same language can be united in one pop- 
ular and parliamentary government has 
probably never been asserted, and argu- 
ment would be wasted on any one who 
ventured to assert it, in face of the facts 
about England and the United States, 
Ontario and Australia. Geographical po- 
sition as a test, even when combined with 
language, does not advance the solution 
much further. What is the width of the 
sea, the height of the mountains, or the 
depth of the river, which amounts to a 
political severance? What are the area 
and population, and what is the compact- 
ness of shape, which may compensate the 
want of natural frontiers in supporting a 
claim to distinctness? Isa frontier to be 
deemed natural with reference to the ob- 
stacle it places in the way of social and 
commercial intercourse, or, which may be 
a very different thing, with reference to 
its aptness for military defence? These 
questions need only be stated in order to 
show their inherent vagueness. It would 
always be easy to answer them so as to 
suit the conclusion which, in any given 
case, might be desired on quite other 
grounds. 

But of all the imaginable rule-of-thumb 
solutions for the question of nationality, 
that of race seems now to be the most 
popular. The association theory of psy- 
chology, which reduced the mind and 
character of man to what is written by 
experience on a blank sheet of paper, 
modified and fixed by association, was 
not long ago the ruling one in England. 
Even yet its last word may not have been 
spoken in connection with the develop- 
ment of the species, but as a sufficient 
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explanation of the individual man, giving 
a philosophical support to the assertion 
that all men are born equal, its diamet- 
rical conflict with the facts of heredity 
has caused it to drop out of sight within 
living memory with a rapidity somewhat 
remarkable in the history of opinions, 
But though its decline has been followed 
by much talk about race, our knowledge 
of that element-in the problem did not 
enlarge with equal rapidity. Scarcely had 
we begun to emancipate ourselves from a 
psychology which, however its leading 
authorities may have conceived it, did 
certainly, as currently held, make race 
impossible, than we plunged into a differ- 
ent error. Comparative philology and the 
speculations founded on it were then, I 
will not say at their height in Germany, 
but at the height of their importation into 
England. So to the practical negation of 
race succeeded the crudest of all theories 
about it, that which identified distinctions 
of race with distinctions of language. We 
were Teutons or Celts according to the 
language which we spoke, or which our 
male ancestors had spoken within histor- 
ical times, for small account was taken of 
the question whether a body of conquering 
immigrants had brought many women with 
them. Still less account, if possible, was 
taken of the questions whether, in many 
countries of western Europe, there was 
not a large basis of population which had 
come down from times anterior to the first 
introduction of any Teutonic or Celtic 


| language, and whether the historical in- 


stances of a people having changed its 
language without much admixture of 
blood were not sufficient to lead to the be- 
lief that many similar changes must have 
taken place in prehistoric times. Teutons 
or Celts we were to be, and in this rough- 
and ready fashion we were enlisted under 
one or other of the banners, unconscious 
that they floated over a bog lying equally 
outside the true frontiers both of history 
and of politics, though filibustering expe- 
ditions were directed from it into either 
domain. Already, however, the prevailing 
views on the question of race have been 
profoundly modified since the Teuton and 
Celt epidemic raged most violently. Com- 
parative physiology has taken its place in 
the discussion by the side of comparative 
philology, psychological observation has 
moderated psychological theory, historical 
documents and prehistoric remains have 
been more critically examined, and art, 
especially architectural art, has been stud- 
ied in its relation to the popular character 
of which it is the expression. The diver 
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sity of sources from which light has come 
has made a judicial spirit more than ever 
necessary for summing up their data; and 
what, for our present purpose, has been 
the result? Itis that if, for tests of na- 
tionality, language is insufficient and geog- 
raphy vague, race fails equally for a 
different reason. 

The distinctions now existing among 
mankind have taken shape by a process 
bearing much resemblance to that by which 
the lithological components of the earth’s 
crust have been differentiated. While the 
gaseous sphere cooled and shrank, it was 
only at first that the forms which appeared 
within it could be determined by the free 
behavior of the elements contained. The 
parts which successively became liquid 
or solid gave rise to resistances which 
affected the further formation of masses. 
So the first tribal or political groups which 
appeared among men may have been due to 
differences beyond which modern knowl- 
edge has not penetrated, and may have 
strictly corresponded with those differ- 
ences; but soon the pressure of circum- 
stances, whether geographical surround- 
ings or the contact of other human groups, 
must have become a factor, always impor- 
tant and often dominant, both in the 
differentiation and in the grouping. The 
groups have been perpetually melted down 
and recast under a conflict of forces, partly 
internal, including the physical as well as 
the mental and moral characters of each 
group for the time being, and partly exter- 
nal, including the action of neighbors as 
well as the climate and the soil. If it 
cannot be said that the external forces 
have more and more prevailed over the 
internal ones, this is only because the 
results of the former have been continu- 
ally embodied in the latter, so that the 
internal characters of to-day are at least in 
the main the effects of external causes. 
Thus the formation of political groups and 
the formation of races are features of the 
same process. Either may at any given 
time and in any given part of the world be 
developed in advance of the other. The 
unity of the race may precede the unity of 
the group and lead to it, as in the case of 
Italy, which attained its political unifica- 
tion because there was already an Italian 
people scattered under different sovereign- 
ties. Or the unity of the group may 
precede the unity of the race and lead to 
it, as in the case of England, which by 
virtue of its long political unity has made 
the English race, as distinctive as any in 
the world, out of prehistoric Briton, Celtic 
Briton, Roman, Saxon and Angle, Dane, 
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Norman, Fleming, and Huguenot. Conse- 
quently, to insist on race as the necessary 
test of nationality is toinsist on one of the 
features resulting from a single natural 
process being kept in constant subordina- 
tion to another, contrary to what we see 
to be the natural course of that process. 
The {act that a number of men, forming 
the majority in a district more or less well 
defined, claim a political treatment under 
which they shall be more united among 
themselves than they actually are, and 
more separated from all others except 
those whom they may wish to retain for 
the purpose of ruling them — whether at 
the time they are the subjects of one sov- 
ereignty, as the population of the three 
southern provinces of Ireland, or of sev- 
eral sovereignties, as that of Italy before 
its unification — proves in itself nothing 
more than that existing arrangements are 
not perfectly adapted to existing circum- 
stances. But such imperfect adaptation 
is the condition of all change, healthy or 
unhealthy. Without it there could be 
neither growth nor decay. Consistently 
with the claim supposed, the case may be 
that a distinction of race has been formed 
or is forming of which politics ought to 
take account, or that arrangements which 
promise to be ultimately beneficial have 
not yet completely moulded the people 
concerned into accordance with them. 
The decision which of these possibilities 
represents the truth is one that, like every 
other on which human action depends, 
can be properly arrived at only by taking 
a comprehensive view of all the relevant 
facts, and by avoiding all short cuts on 
the route, though they may be recom- 
mended by the imposing generalities of 
so-called science, political, ethnographical, 
or other. Of all the instances in which 
such a decision has been arrived at and 
carried into practical effect, perhaps the 
most remarkable and instructive is that of 
Italy, just referred to. The making of 
Italy belongs to our own times, and is 
exposed to none of the uncertainties of 
remote history. It was the work of a 
people possessing a high literary develop- 
ment, able and accustomed to analyze and 
express the principles on which they chose 
to place their action. If we compare it 
with the corresponding movement in Ger- 
many, earlier begun and still far less com- 
plete, it was commenced and carried 
through in a surprisingly short space of 
time, wrought, we may say, at a white 
heat, which stimulated the Italian mind to 
make the keenest use of its literary and 
philosophical power. Another circum- 
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stance which added to the same stimulus 
was that, while the movement in Germany 
could start from a nominal unity which 
had never been allowed wholly to perish, 
in Italy so many centuries had elapsed 
since even nominal unity had been lost 
that the movement had to be justified by 
arguments in which nothing was assumed. 
And the result was a theory of nationality 
which, though presented in forms not fa- 
miliar to English habits of thought, will 
probably be found to be consistent in sub- 
stance with what has hitherto been said. 
According then to Professor Pasquale 
Fiore, than whom there is no more au- 
thorized exponent of the theory of nation- 
ality which pervades all modern Italian 
juristic literature, the same principle which 
compels individuals to form the ordinary 
associations of civil life also impels pop- 
ulations to associate with their like, the 
likeness consisting, for this purpose, in 
their having, along with the general end 
of human society, “a special mission de- 
termined by the predominant development 
of their natural aptitudes, which consti- 
tutes the civil vocation of the association.” 
Thus “a society, so far as it proposes to 
itself a predominant idea, and is employed 
in forming its moral unity, constitutes 
what is called the nation.” “God has 
made humanity for an end, and to each 
particular nation he has confided a special 
mission in harmony with the general end.” 
This national bond does not necessarily 
depend on race, soil, or language. It is 
wanting between populations so nearly 
allied in these respects as the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese ; it is present among 
the very diverse elements which compose 
the Swiss nation. Hence no @ priori de- 
limitation of nations is possible. “We 
understand by a nation, airee and spon- 
taneous association of persons who by 
community of blood, of language, of apti- 
tude, by an affinity of civil life, of temper- 
ament, of vocation, are apt and _ predis- 
posed to the greatest social union.” The 
nation thus constituted acquires the right 
to union and corporate existence when the 
moral force which unites its members is 
so developed that they are universally 
conscious of it. But a population, even 
though naturally belonging to a certain 
nation, must not be forced into union with 
it, any more than it ought to be prevented 
from uniting with it; consent is equally 
necessary for incorporation with the nat- 
urally like and for submission to the nat- | 
urally unlike. The political organization | 
may take either of two forms. There may 
be a complete political union, or each | 
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member of the nation may preserve a cer- 
tain local autonomy, subject nevertheless 
to the central power, directing all the 
members towards the unity of the national 
end. The latter form is a preparation for 
complete political unity and a transition 
toit. No nation is rightfully the superior 
of another, and therefore, from the right 
of nationality, which has been thus ex- 
plained in its internal character, flows the 
right of autonomy and independence as 
regards other nations, or that of external 
sovereignty.* 

Special missions or predominant ideas, 
such as in the system just developed are 
made the basis of nationality, may be 
abundant! illustrated from Eastern ex- 
amples. Mahometans, Hindoos, Chinese, 
and many other peoples, ditfer fundamen- 
tally from each other and from the English- 
man or Frenchman in their social aims 
and in the institutions they approve for 
giving effect to them. Even as between 
Christians, it would be difficult for a soci- 
ety based on the Slavonic mr or village 
community to enter into a national union 
with one which repudiated the principle 
of that community, and we have seen in 
the case of the United States that no sta- 
ble national union is possible until it is 
settled whether slavery shall be allowed 
or prohibited. But it would seem at first 
sight that in western and central Europe 
the type of civilization is too uniform for 
those distinctions to exist which the Ital- 
ian theory demands. A closer view, how- 
ever, may do much to correct this impres- 
sion. The constitution of the family, 
including the questions of civil marriage, 
of divorce, and the authority of parents 
over their children, are the subjects of 
profound differences which some coun- 
tries find dangerous to their internal peace. 
The same may be said of the degree in 
which the individual should be left at lib- 
erty to act and contract for himself, or 
should be controlled by legislation ; or in 
which, in the absence of controlling legis- 
lation, the freedom of minorities should 
be allowed, theoretically or practically, to 
be restrained by voluntary combinations, 
such as those of workmen or tenants. To 
put an extreme: case, we may suppose on 
one side a Roman Catholic population, or 
one retaining the Catholic love for strict 
organization and external unity in relig- 


* The passages more especially referred to will be 
found in the French translation, ** Nouveau Droit In- 
ternational Public suivant les besoins de la civilisation 
moderne,” par Pasquale Fior:, traduit de I’ Italien pat 
P. Pradier-Fodéré, t. i., 1868, pp. 113, 152, 114-119 
122-125, 185-186, 199-201. 
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ion, desiring that individuals who differed 
from them should be refused the power 
of divorce even for the gravest causes, 
and claiming for the Church a control 
over education, at least practically by 
means of subsidized institutions, holding 
high the authority of the father over his 
children and of the family over its mem- 
bers, desiring State regulation and en- 
couragement for trades, and permitting 
combinations of various kinds to impose 
their will on dissentients without check ; 
demanding, if Roman Catholic, that the 
power of the State shall be used in behalf 
of the temporal sovereignty of the pope. 
In face of this we may put a Protestant or 
free-thinking population, displaying the 
greatest energy as individuals, and impa- 
tient of all avoidable kinds of interference, 
public or private, with liberty of action. 
About differences such as these, even 
when they occur singly, men do not acqui- 
esce cheerfully in the vote of the majority 
unless the habits of popular government 
and respect for law have been ingrained 
in them by long ages of use. If the sup- 
posed contrast were fully realized, it needs 
but a little observation of contemporary 
events to assure us that between two such 
populations, not geographically divided, 
and at all approaching equality in strength, 
there would soon be fighting in the streets, 
while, if they were geographically divided, 
only a vast preponderance of force on one 
side or on the other could hold them po- 
litically together. 

What has now been said might suggest 
the conclusion that the social idea contem- 
plated by the Italian theory cannot be the 
base of nationality in western and central 
Europe, not because distinct social ideals 
are not found there, but because they are 
there found to form cross divisions in na- 
tionalities which have a recognizable exist- 
ence in spite of them. The theory, how- 
ever, appears to have just that truth which 
can be expected from a theory on sucha 
subject. It expresses a principle which, 
though not always realized, has a constant 
tendency to realize itself. The sentiment 
of nationality is correlative to that of pa- 
triotism, the former being the conscious- 
ness of forming a moral unity, while the 
latter is the attachment to the visible unity 
formed in accordance with the moral one. 
There are times, like those of the Refor- 
mation and of the French Revolution, 
when patriotism is submerged by what 
has been called cosmopolitanism, but 
which is in fact only the attachment to an 
ideal not coincident with the nation, ex- 
cluding those parts of the nation which 
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do not share that ideal, and including for- 
eign populations so far as they share it 
and no further. These are crises in the 
development of races and political groups, 
which may be terminated either by re- 
arrangement of frontiers, or by such a 
victory in any country of one ideal over 
another —sometimes indeed by such an 
abandonment of all ideals through utter 
weariness —as stamps itself on the peo- 
ple, and renders it idle to go back to their 
descent or to their other antecedents in 
order to deduce the character of the race 
thereafter. Thus have Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, Frenchmen and Germans, be- 
come what they respectively are in the end 
of the nineteenth century. In the time of 
crisis the social ideal is separated from 
the nation, but this is the exception which 
proves the rule. At other times, the prin- 
ciple that the social ideal is the main con- 
stitutive element of the nationality is true 
in proportion as the condition is normal 
or tends towards the critical. Weare in 
entire agreement with Professor Pasquale 
Fiore in looking for the base of national- 
ity, neither to spoken language, nor to 
linguistic affinities, nor to race in the 
sense of traceable descent, but to the char- 
acter of the people. 

In his famous lectures on education, de- 
livered at Berlin in 1808, which did so 
much to rouse the German spirit against 
the domination of Napoleon, Fichte pre- 
sented a view in striking contrast to the 
theory we have been considering. “He 
thought it an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage that the nation and the State 
should be distinct.” * It is not difficult to 
trace the connection between this view 
and the principle which he enunciated in 
the same lectures, “ that the distinctively 
German quality in the Germans should be 
represented as precious, and deserving to 
be preserved with the utmost care, rather 
than something accidental which educa- 
tion was to smooth away.”* When the 
nationality is co-extensive with the State, 
itis right and feasible to aim simply at 
the best, whether in education, in govern- 
ment, or in anything else, without making 
it an object either to preserve or to smooth 
away any distinctness from foreign types 
which the nationality may show. All dis- 
tinctness that can properly be wished for 
is sure to be preserved incidentally by pre- 
serving the State, without in any way 
cramping or warping the development of 
the peopie by refusing to assimilate what 


* Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, vol. ii., pp. 31 
35- 
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ever of good humanity at large may offer 
for acceptance. But where the nationality 
is not organized externally as a political 
group, powerful agencies are at work to 
modify and undermine what is special to 
it, and the pride and delight which human 
nature takes in all distinctive characteris- 
tics are enlisted in opposition to those 
agencies, so that the conservation of pe- 
culiarities becomes an aim initself, thwart- 
ing the pursuit of the best. Hence Fichte’s 
thought, consistent as it is with itself, is 
scarcely to be commended from a general 
point of view. It had its justification, no 
doubt, in the particular circumstances of 
Germany on the morrow of Jena and 
Friedland. The political system was then 
imposed and controlled by a foreign power, 
the moral influence of which was alto- 
gether inferior to that of distinctive Ger- 
manism. The hope of one day achieving 
independendence lay in cultivating the 
latter, and that Germanism stood apart 
from political organization had the fortu- 
nate result of enabling it to be cultivated, 
and used as a rallying-point, without too 
soon exciting the suspicion of Napoleon 
and his advisers. The Germans them- 
selves would not now agree in its being 
an advantage that the nationand the State 
should be distinct, at least when the prac- 
tical question is that of tolerating the in- 
corporation of Germans in States which 
they do not govern. 

The view that the free development of 
the nation leads naturally to the complete 
separateness of the State is so strongly 
held in the Italian political philosophy, 
that Professor Pasquale Fiore’s utterances 
on this point, which have been already 
briefly indicated, merit a fuller notice. He 
teaches that a nation has two essential 
rights, one that of internal sovereignty, 
which he explains as the right of forming 
its moral unity and organizing itself polit- 
ically in a manner conformable to its civil 
needs, the other, for which he more espe- 
cially reserves the name of nationality, 
being what he calls the right of autonomy 
and independence as towards other na- 
tions, or of external sovereignty. The lat- 
ter he considers to flow necessarily from 
the right of removing all external obstacles 
which might impede the complete exercise 
of the primitive rights of the nation. He 
asks, “ How can dependence and nation- 
ality be reconciled?” He admits that a 
people is at liberty to incorporate itself 
with another, but he asserts that if it de- 
termines to retain a separate political per- 
sonality it can never alienate the rights 
resulting from the character retained. It 
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may place itself under the protection of a 
stronger nation, but an unequal alliance is 
illegitimate, and federation is the only 
mode of guaranteeing the rights of a na- 
tion not strong enough to be independent 
with safety of which the professor speaks 
with approval. He maintains that it is 
taking too narrow a view of the right of 
external sovereignty, to make it consist in 
the right to have foreign relations and 
diplomatic representation, and that the 
latter right is really a consequence of the 
former. And hence it would appear that 
the only federation he can admit would be 
one in which all the federated peoples 
contributed substantially to the direction 
of foreign affairs, and were conspicuous 
units in the eyes of the world, while even 
so, as before observed, he represents it as 
a transitional system.* 

It is certainly true that the feeling of 
separateness which is implied in every 
claim to recognition as a nationality must 
tend to seek its satisfaction in a full meas- 
ure of separation, and that in some in- 
stances the points on which that feeling 
more especially turns are such as to make 
it very difficult to meet them while pre- 
serving any union, however limited, with 
another people. This would be the case, 
for example, where the ideas entertained 
as to the best mode of promoting the na- 
tional development required the arrange- 
ment of tariffs and bounties in a manner 
antagonistic to the interests or to the views 
of the only people with which any kind of 
union could exist. It would also be the 
case where the feeling of separateness was 
connected with religious difference, a dif- 
ference which can rarely fail to affect the 
line which it is desired to take in foreign 
politics, since any deep religious convic- 
tion must be accompanied with the wish 
to uphold the influence of that conviction 
in the world at large. It must be long 
before convinced Mahometans or Ultra- 
montanes can be indifferent to the tem- 
poral power of the caliph or the pope, and 
their moral ideal unites perhaps a majority 
of Christians in a longing to restrict the 
political domain of Islam. On the other 
hand, the numerical weakness of a nation- 
ality, or its geographical situation, may 
oppose a strong barrier to the tendency of 
separate feeling to develop into completely 
separate existence. In the case of a peo- 
ple among whom the rational part of human 
nature predominated over the impulsive, 
the practical barrier might even react on 


* Pasquale Fiore, translated by Pradier-Fodéré, u. S« 
PP. 199-206, 186, 
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the desire, and produce a contented ac- 
quiescence in a modified recognition of its 
nationality. One thing may be said with 
general truth, that a community of histor- 
ical associations can rarely be a bond of 
political union between nationalities pos- 
sessing any strong feeling of their distinct- 
ness. Such associations, where peoples 
have advanced far beyond the savage 
state, cannot be founded on the bare fact 
of having fought and conquered together. 
Civilized men require “hat these glories 
shall be redeemed from barbarism by 
moral sympathy with the causes in which 
they have been won, and those causes are 
only too apt to touch the very matters 
in which the feelings of separateness 
between nationalities have their roots. 
What may be accepted in Pasquale Fiore’s 
view of the connection between nationality 
and external independence is that the 
question of the former is, in its essence, 
the question of that very process of dif- 
ferentiation and grouping by which the 
human race has been led from a small and 
probably uniform original to its present 
vast development and multiform organiza- 
tion. The question of nationality is the 
question of the process by which States, 
the constitutive element of international 
society, have been made and are daily 
being remade. As such, the Italians are 
right in regarding it as lying at the base 
of international law. But lying so deep, 
and being concerned with the most com- 
plicated subject presented to our observa- 
tion — man, whether as an individual or 
in groups —the tendencies which it ex- 
hibits are peculiarly liable to be limited 
and overruled, in their concrete manifesta- 
tions, by causes which escape calculation 
and prediction although their nature may 
be seen. The question is one of those 
which belong to philosophy and not to 
science. Its ultimate expression must 
remain in the region in which it takes its 
rise. It can never become an ordered 
series either of deductions or of induc- 
tions, stepping-stones leading progres- 
sively to increase of definite knowledge ; 
but neither will it cease to offer to our 
notice principles which no student of pol- 
itics, national or international, can afford 
to ignore. 

An important part of our subject re- 
mains to be considered. When a claim 
to nationality is put forward, involving at 
the lowest the claim to a great change in 
the internal constitution of some country, 
and probably involving also the rearrange- 
ment of international frontiers, those on 
whom that claim is made can at best have 
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but an outside sympathy with the aims 
and feelings which are represented as na- 
tional, and to which it is desired to give 
effect. Their judgment in the matter will 
be as partial as that of the claimants, and 
is sure to be represented by the latter as 
being more partial. Are there, then, any 
external signs of the right in such a mat- 
ter, which, though not so simple and clear 
as to preclude controversy —all such we 
saw reason to dismiss in the beginning of 
this essay — can yet be cited in support 
or correction of a judgment suspected of 
partiality in appreciating the intrinsic 
conditions? There appear to be two or 
three points of that nature which it will be 
useful to bear in mind in any actual case ; 
and perhaps the most important is this: 
Does the population, among which the 
claim to nationality is put forward, include 
within its geographical area the different 
classes on the presence and co-operation 
of which national well-being depends? 
Does it include both capital and labor in 
fair proportions? Is cultivation of the 
mind duly combined in it with industry? 
And is the recognition of its nationality 
demanded, not only by an overwhelming 
proportion of the whole population within 
that area, but by a large number in each 
class, wealthy or laboring, industrial or 
leisured, literary, scientific, or practical? 
In putting these questions, it is assumed, 
first, that the population concerned is Eu- 
ropean or American; and secondly, that 
both the questioner and the questioned 
believe in civilization — that is, in certain 
characteristics of European and American 
society which it would be treason to the 
cause of progress to abandon for ourselves, 
or to comply with any demand of others 
which would make for their abandonment. 
If the second assumption is not admitted, 
its defence rests on considerations with re- 
gard to morals and society which cannot 
be gone into here, because they lie deeper 
than the subject of this essay. We may 
be content with remarking that in the 
Italian theory itself the special mission of a 
nationality is represented as being in addi- 
tion to the general end of humanity, and 
not as substituted for it. But if the second 
assumption is admitted, the first is still 
necessary, because the duty of standing 
by a degree of civilization attained does 
not involve the duty of forcible proselytiz- 
ing in the cause of civilization, and there- 
fore an Asiatic or African population may 
claim to have its autonomy respected, 
under circumstances otherwise justifying 
that claim, although it does not furnish all 
that in Europe or America are properly 
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considered as the necessary elements of 
national well-being. With this limitation 
it is not too much to ask that an alleged 
nationality shall present, by its composi- 
tion, a guarantee of its competence to 
maintain the work of civilization, the pro- 
tection of which, if not its advancement, 
is the greatest object for which law and 
political order exist. In giving this guar- 
antee, the composition of the alleged na- 
tionality would incidentally give another 
— namely, that the feeling of distinctness 
which it desires to realize in its external 
organization, being entertained by a peo- 
ple morally complete, is not the result of 
caprice, but of some real difference in its 
nature or circumstances, justly requiring 
some legislative or executive difference 
which autonomy is necessary to realize. 
Children may object to rules merely be- 
cause they are imposed. Barbarous or 
half-civilized communities may object to 
law merely because it comes in a foreign 
garb, without reference to its substance, 
and although they are asked to co-operate 
with the so-called foreigner in making and 
enforcing it. But Europeans must have 
better grounds of action, or they will be 
held to have made such poor use of the 
talent which has been entrusted to them 
by their position in the most advanced 
part of the world, that there will be but 
small encouragement to entrust more tal- 
ents to their keeping. And it must not 
be forgotten that if the claim to nationality 
could be admitted when made without the 
concurrence of all classes, the ease with 
which capital and knowledge can transfer 
themselves to neighboring communities 
which they prefer must prevent their being 
enlisted in the service of any nationality 
against their will. 

Another indication consists in the imme- 
diate objects after which the nationalist 
party is striving, and the methods it takes 
for attaining them. To be revolutionary 
is not necessarily to be inconsistent with 
a high standard of morality, but where 
immediate objects and methods actually 
pursued are revolutionary of the bad kind, 
it is pretty safe to assume that the nation- 
alism which they taint, if not altogether 
spurious or beneath the level of other 
times or continents, can promise no golden 
future in the Europe of the present day. 
To enlarge on this point would obviously 
endanger the character of a general inves- 
tigation which it is wished to retain in the 
present essay, and the same reason must 
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| last, namely, the force which it may be 
necessary to employ in order to defeat the 
nationalist movement. That questions 
about the employment of soldiers or of 
military weapons in enforcing obedience 
to the laws, about trial by jury, and others 
which relate to force in government, can 
only be rightly answered with reference to 
the character of the people which is to be 
governed, ought not to need much argu- 
ment toa citizen of the United Kingdom 
which rules over so many subject races 
and by so many different methods. There 
is, however, a natural tendency in the 
mass of every people to look at such 
questions from the point of view of their 
own character and of the habits and insti- 
tutions which they find suitable to it, more 
especially when the government is to be 
applied in their own immediate neighbor- 
hood, or among a population already polit- 
ically united with them. What it falls 
within the scope of this essay to point out 
is that the amount and nature of the force 
necessary to defeat a nationalist move- 
ment cannot afford even a presumption 
with regard to the true nature of that 
movement, as deserving encouragement or 
otherwise, unless the force be excessive 
with relation to the moral and social con- 
dition of the governed. If the governors 
do not think fit to apply it, for reasons 
relating to themselves or their own polit- 
ical constitution, that is another matter, 
and the surrender, whether wise or unwise, 
ought to be put on its real ground, and 
not on a higher or different one. This 
observation is especially to be borne in 
mind in reading the chapter “ On Nation- 
ality as connected with Representative 
Government,” in Mr. J. S. Mill’s “ Consid- 
erations on Representative Government.” 
“Free institutions,” Mr. Mill says, “are 
next to impossible in a country made up 
of different nationalities.” And although 
he discusses the case of Ireland, and con- 
cludes that the maintenance of the union 
with Great Britain must be of great benefit 
to that country, he admits that “where 
the sentiment of nationality exists in any 
force, there is a Prima facie case for unit- 
ing all the members of the nationality un- 
der the same government, and a govern- 
ment to themselves apart.” No one need 
hesitate to accept these maxims of the 
great political thinker, in the terms and 
context in which they were delivered. 
He was not writing about nationality, but 





about representative government. The 


prevent more than a few words being said | latter was his datum for the purpose he 
on a third matter, sometimes used as a| had in hand, and he considered nationality 


test, though on the opposite side to the! only in so far as it affected it. 


It is true 
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that the mere sentiment of nationality cre- 
ates a great difficulty, though not always 
an insuperable one, in working represen- 
tative institutions on an area with which 
that sentiment is not conterminous; and 
itis therefore true that the existence of 
that sentiment in any force, in those cir- 
cumstances, puts a prima facie question 
to the defenders of the existing constitu- 
tion. But it does not follow, in a view 
independent of forms of government, that 
the sentiment of nationality, apart from its 
justification in the character and aims of 
the people who entertain it, goes any way 
towards vindicating its own claim to en- 
couragement. It may be the symptom of 
a new growth, entitled to take its place 
among the groups and arrangements of 
political order. It may be a vain clinging 
toa past which has fallen in the natural 
course of things, allying itself, as vain 
retrospects usually do, with what is worst 
in the present and least promising for the 
future. It is certain, in either case, to 
gather round it the platitudes of declama- 
tion; but the ascertainment of its true 
nature will in most instances be one of 
the most delicate problems that can be 
presented to a statesman. 
J. WESTLAKE. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
POOR GENERAL WOLFE! 


More than a century and a quarter has 
elapsed since the memorable victory on the 
Heights of Abraham, which first turned 
the scale of success during the Seven 
Years’ War in favor of the English arms, 
and decided the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on the continent of America. 
Since then, though at a long interval, the 
fame of “ brave General Wolfe” has been 
written in the chronicles of the heroes of 
England; but his memory has always lived 
enshrined in the hearts of his grateful 
countrymen. The credit of the conquest 
of Quebec has long ago been assigned by 
general consent to one man (for the part 
of the statesman has been eclipsed by that 
of the soldier), and it is now almost in- 
credible that there should have been a 
time when the fact was secretly disputed 
by a political and military clique which 
opposed and ridiculed the hero whilst he 
lived as a crazy enthusiast, and disparaged 
his memory with faint praise as “poor 
General Wolfe!” Fortunately neither 
of these manifestations of petty jealousy 
reached serious dimensions. Wolfe him- 





self was protected by the strong arm of 
Pitt, and his fame was effectually vindi- 
cated by an outburst of public indignation 
at the slightest suspicion of dispraise 
which the malcontents hastened to repudi- 
ate. The recent publication of the Towns- 
hend MSS., and the evidence of certain let- 
ters and documents not hitherto published, 
will perhaps enable us to judge more ex- 
actly the extent and motives of this con- 
temporary cabal. 

Towards the close of the year 1757 an 
expedition was planned against Louisburg, 
the key of Upper Canada, by the genius 
of Pitt, on a scale which must ensure ulti- 
mate success. The minister’s chosen 
agent for this service was Amherst, under 
whom Wolfe served as brigadier, by letter 
of service dated January 23,1758.* The 
capture of Louisburg was to be the first 
step towards an irruption into Upper Can- 
ada by way of the St. Lawrence River, 
timed to take effect with an expedition 
from the south; thus, no sooner was the 
fate of the town sealed than preparations 
were begun for a reconnaissance in force 
towards Quebec. The command of this 
expedition was entrusted by Amherst, ap- 
parently fuilowing Pitt’s original intention, 
to Wolfe, for Amherst, having success- 
fully carried out his mission, was retained 
for the supreme command of the cam- 
paign, and a new agent, selected, like him- 
self, for abilities beyond his rank, by the 
unerring sagacity of Pitt, was to repeat 
the success of Louisburg on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. Ambherst’s instructions 
to Wolfe, dated in October, 1758,t direct 
him to ascend the St. Lawrence River and 
destroy the settlements along the banks 
in order to disturb the minds of the enemy 
at Quebec as well as to pave the way for 
a definite expedition in the spring. On 
his return from this service Wolfe is or- 
dered to proceed to Halifax, where “I 
imagine you will receive orders from En- 
gland. . .. It was intended when I came 
from England that they (the forces of the 
expedition) should be ordered home, and 
I was told it was likewise intended that 
you should return to England.” The 
letter concludes with the following post- 
script: “* As you tell me that, by your let- 
ter of service when you left England, you 
think yourself authorized to return to En- 
gland as soon as the siege of Louisburg 
is over, you will leave the above orders 
with the eldest officer whenever you think 
proper to go after you return from the 


* Secretary of War’s Common Letter-Book, No. 1$2. 
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river St. Lawrence.”* A copy of this 
correspondence was forwarded by Am- 
herst to Pitt on October 15, and on the 
first of the following month Wolfe wrote 
to Pitt announcing the entire success of 
the reconnaissance. He was now, accord- 
ing to his previous instructions, to winter 
in Halifax, where Brigadier Whitmore had 
been appointed to supreme command by 
order of the War Office dated January 23, 
1758, and “over his head,” as Wolfe so 
bitterly complains in his memorable letter. 
Meanwhile, it would appear that Amherst 
had sent private notice to Pitt of Wolfe’s 
declared intention of returning to England 
on the fall of Louisburg, a prospect which 
filled the minister with anger and dismay, 
as involving the disarrangement of all his 
plans against Quebec. ‘Therefore, on Oc- 
tober 2 the following letter was addressed 
to Wolfe from the War Office,t though it 
did not reach him, as will be seen, till the 
following June : — 
War Office, 
2 Oct., 1753. 

S1r,— Mr. Secretary Pitt having acquainted 
me that he finds by a letter from Gen. Am- 
herst that you had told the general that you 
thought yourself authorized by your letter of 
service, dated 23rd January last, to return to 
England as soon as the siege of Louisburgh 
was over, that he was a stranger to any such 
power given to you, and was apprehensive of 
the greatest prejudice to the King’s service in 
case you should on your return to Hallifax 
from the expedition up the St. Lawrence so 
interpret your letter of service and return to 
England accordingly without the King’s orders 
for so doing. I am much surprised at this, 
there being no such meaning in the letter of 
service dated 23rd January last which I wrote 
to you; but to clear all doubt whencesoever it 
may arise, I do hereby signify to you His 
Majesty’s pleasure that you do not return to 
England from America without farther orders 
from His Majesty or your superior officers 
there. 

I am, etc., 
BARRINGTON. 
To Brigadier Wolfe. 


This letter was received by Wolfe in 
the following June after his return from 
England and on the eve of his departure 
from Louisburg with the expedition 
against Quebec, and to this he returned 
the following answer :— 


My Lorp, — Since my arrival in America 
I have had the honor to receive two letters 
from your lordship, one of old date concern- 
ing my stay in this country, in answer to which 
I shall only say that the Marshal told me I 


* Ibid. Letters to American Governors, 1753. 
t Secretary’s Common Letter-Book, No. 182, 





was to return at the end of the campaign; and 
as General Amherst had no other commands 
than to send me to winter at Halifax under 
the orders of an officer who was but a few 
months before put over my head, I thought it 
was much better to get into the way of service 
and out of the way of being insulted; and as 
the style of your lordship’s letter is pretty 
strong, I must take the liberty to inform you 
that tho’ I should have been very glad to have 
gone with Gen. Amherst to join the army upon 
the lakes and offered my services to carry re- 
inforcements to Mr. Abercrombie if Quebec 
was not to be attack’d, yet, rather than receive 
orders in the government of an officer younger 
than myselt (tho’ a very worthy man) I shou’d 
certainly have desir’d leave to resign my com- 
mission; for, as I neither ask nor expect any 
favor, so I never intend to submit to any ill- 
usage whatsoever. 

Your lordship’s letter, with the cartel con- 
cluded between his Majesty and the French 
King, is come to my hands. ; 

Brig.-Gen. Murray and Colonel Howe hav- 
ing represented to me that an ensign of Am- 
herst’s regiment, and two of Anstruther’s had 
not join’d their corps since their commis- 
sions were out, and that General Amherst’s 
intentions were to superceed these officers 
and put others in their room more disposed 
to serve, I have therefore taken upon me to 
appoint officers to these commissions, in con- 
formity to the general’s intentions and for the 
good of his Majesty’s service, waiting, how- 
ever, till within a few days of our sailing for 
the arrival of these gentlemen. 

There are no less than 100 invalids, abso- 
lutely unfit for service, in this corps of troops 
(47 of Frazer’s regt). 60 are to go home in 
the Nightingale and 40 in a cartel ship ap- 
pointed by the admiral to carry prisoners to 
France. I have filled up the vacancies in 
these regiments, and inclose my report of it. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, JAM. WOLFE. 

Neptune at Sea, 6th June, 1759. 

P.S.— The 3 ensigns’ commissions are dated 
before the letters, but this is to give their 
proper rank to the volunteers who succeeded. 

[Endorsed] Major-Gen. Wolfe, at Sea, 6 
June, 1759. 


The letter of service here alluded to* 
certainly contains no mention of Wolfe’s 
return, but it seems probable that Amherst 
was mistaken in his statement that his 
subordinate intended to act upon this 
authority, and Wolfe explains in his an- 
swer that he had received an assurance to 
this effect from Lord Ligonier, an expla- 
nation which is borne out by the similar 
promise made to General Townshend, and 
by Amherst’s own impression of the ar 





* Secretary’s Common Letter-Book, No. 182. 
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rangements made before he left England. 
The inconsistency of these instructions, 
however, is not due to Pitt (who had 
throughout determined Wolfe’s share in 
the future campaign against Quebec), but 
to an official blunder.* No sooner was 
the short and successful expedition up the 
St. Lawrence River brought to a close 
than Wolfe, always a man of his word, 
returned to England with the admiral of 
the exvedition, Boscawen. He was in 
fact the bearer of his own despatches, 
which are dated just before the Namur’s 
arrival at St. Helen’s. Thereupon he re- 
turned to the simple colonelcy of his reg- 
iment to avait leave of absence from the 
War Office. This was justa month after 
the date of Lord Barrington’s severe rep- 
rimand on the subject of his intended 
return; and though we may suppose there 
was a smart exchange of “ explanations ” 
between his lordship and the too-indepen- 
dent colonel, there is no trace of them in 
the official correspondence. Doubtless 
Wolfe was interceded for by the marshal 
whose verbal promise he claimed, and 
still more by the minister who viewed 
with secret gratification the resolute de- 
meanor of his protégé, and who recalled 
him in December from a flying visit to his 
friends in order to confer with him upon the 
means for the accomplishing his cherished 
scheme of the conquest of Quebec. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that Wolfe 
had but a cold friend in Barrington, in 
spite of the popular story of his lordship’s 
recognition of the young officer’s genius. 
Wolfe’s biographers have found it difficult 
to reconcile Barrington’s supposed patron- 
age of their hero with the obvious neglect 
of his posthumous claims by the War 
Office. This difficulty is easily explained 
by the tone of Wolfe’s ietter of June 6, 
which shows that the relations between 
himself and his official chief were perma- 
nently strained, whilst the anger excited by 
his spirited retort would not have been 
easily allayed in such a nature as Barring- 
ton’s, even by the affecting circumstances 
of the offender’s death. Wolfe had other 
enemies at this period of his career, as is 
proved by the well-known libel (which has 


* It will be observed that the wording of this letter 
is rather ambiguous. It is more natural, however, to 
suppose that Pitt was the person who objected to this 
infringement of the rules of the service rather than 
Amherst. On the other hand, Amherst was st:ll more 
nearly concerned in the matter, and we know that he 
must have written privately to Pitt on the subject on 
account of the chronological order of these despatches. 
lf Amherst really made these strong objections to 
Wolfe’s return, his attitude must be regarded as one of 
great insincerity in the face of his postscript to Wolfe 
of October 15. 
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probably not yet been traced to its true 
originator) of his fantastic behavior at a 
ministerial dinner, a story which may be 
dismissed from serious consideration by 
the acceptance of George III.’s famous 
comment thereon. “ Mad,is he? Then I 
wish he would bite some of my generals.” 
Indeed, Wolfe’s ardent and excitable tem- 
perament was exactly to the taste of both 
king and minister. ‘There is nothing in- 
conceivable in the idea of a young enthu- 
siast expounding his daring projects be- 
fore a cynical audience with gesticulations 
which may have appeared uncouth to their 
fastidious taste. Itis interesting to com- 
pare with this gasconade Wolfe’s earlier 
boast that were he permitted he would 
land upon the French coast with a thousand 
men. The truth is that Wolfe was, before 
all things, a military reformer, impatient 
of abuses, indignant at the mismanage- 
ment which had characterized the earlier 
conduct of the war. All reformers are 
liable to the charge of exaggerated man- 
nerism, and most of all military reformers, 
from Alexander the Great to Napoleon. 
Moreover, all reformers are unpopular. It 
is necessary to allude to this well-known 
incident on account of the effect which it 
produced upon Wolfe’s subsequent for- 
tunes. The lampoon was a contemptible 
one, but it stuck. Wolfe, it was whispered, 
was mad, though not so mad, it was added 
(and here we see the true motive for the at- 
tack upon an insignificant character), as the 
minister who employed him. The whis- 
per preceded him on his departure for 
Canada, where he found his colleagues 
prepared to execute punctually the de- 
mands for assistance in the new expedi- 
tion against Quebec peremptorily imposed 
by the minister, but in the letter only, and 
not in the spirit which animated Wolfe. 
They feared him for his influence with the 
government, and they hated him for his 
good fortune; but none of them believed 
in him, and their professions of readiness 
to serve him barely concealed their disbe- 
lief in his success. 

Wolfe set out upon the enterprise, which 
was as near to his heart as to his friend 
the minister’s, in the spring of 1759. He 
was furnished with the acting rank of 
major-general, and with secret and minute 
instructions. The former ceremony was 
obviously necessary in order to strengthen 
his hands, yet even so it was viewed with 
displeasure by the War Office ; for in the 
draft proposals for the expedition,* drawn 
up by Lord Ligonier in concert with Pitt, 


* Letters to American Governors, 1758. 
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the following marginal note occurs, appar- | addition to the troops already notified, al- 


ently in Barrington’s hand: “ Qy. Is it 
necessary he should have the name and 
rank, as it will greatly mortifie his seniors 
in that country?” Fortunately red tape 
was ignored on this occasion; but the 
man who made this suggestion knew well 
the wound that its execution would inflict 
on Wolfe’s sensitive nature. 

Next to the pertinacity displayed by 
Pitt in his choice of a suitable commander, 
we notice the anxious care which he be- 
stowed upon the preparations for the ex- 
pedition to Quebec. In his instructions 
to Amherst, dated December 29, 1758, the 
minister lays remarkable stress upon the 
importance which the government attached 
to the new project, and the necessity for 
the most strenuous assistance and perfect 
co-operation of the generals in America, 
and the same instructions were repeated 
to provincial governors.* Wolfe arrived 
at Halifax towards the end of April to find 
that the intentions of the government had 
been either not appreciated or not realized 
by his colleagues. He writes to Amherst, 
May I, that the forces under his command 
are ata very low ebb, aad that he is totally 
unprovided with funds. He particularly 
requests therefore that he may be rein- 
forced. ‘I hope you have ordered Whit- 
more to give me the company of light 
infantry,” he adds, “as the least loss re- 
duces our undertaking to little more than 
a diversion.” ft 

In reply to this appeal, Amherst, writ- 
ing from Albany on May 21, promises to 
furnish three hundred pioneers from the 
Boston Militia. As to the company of 
light infantry, he has not received the 
least mention of it from England, but he 
adds : “ I am very well convinced Brigadier 
General Whitmore’s zeal for the good of 
his Majesty’s service is a sufficient in- 
ducement to him to grant them to you.” 

Meanwhile Wolfe, tinding matters be- 
coming desperate and relying on his secret 
instructions, which authorized him to use 
every means in his power to ensure the 
complete and punctual levy of his forces, 
which, nearly a month after the appointed 
date, only amounted to eight thousand 
men instead of the twelve thousand esti- 
mated by the government, made an ear- 
nest application to Whitmore for the de- 
sired reinforcements, informing him that 
it was Lord Ligonier’s intention that he 
should draw a detachment of light infan- 
try from the garrison of Louisburg in 


* Letters to American Governors, 1758. 
t A. W. L, No. 88 








though by some mistake no mention had 
been made of the former in General Am- 
herst’s orders from England. He ex- 
plains that his recruits have failed and his 
position is critical, and “it is therefore my 
duty to signify to you that it would be 
much for the public service ” to let these 
troops serve with the expedition, “ upon 
condition of being replaced man for man 
with the Rangers and other raw levies who 
are not so proper for the field, though 
very sufficient for the defence of a fortified 
place.” * 

To this earnest and dignified appeal 
Whitmore replied coldly as follows : | — 


Louisbourg, May 19, 1759. 

Str, —I have the honor of yours of this 
date, wherein you acquaint me that in the dis- 
tribution of forces for the Invasion of Canada 
it was regulated that Bragg’s regiment, three 
companies of Granadiers, and one company 
of Light Infantry, besides the Rangers, should 
be taken from Louisbourg. 

By His Majesty’s instructions to me, I am 
to obey the orders I shall receive from Major- 
General Amherst or the Commander-in-chief 
of his Majesty’s forces in North America. 

I have not as yet received any orders from 
Major-General Amherst to detach a company 
of Light Infantry from this garrison. Bragg’s 
regiment, three companies of Granadiers, and 
all the Rangers are ordered to embark when 
you see fit. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 
Ep. WHITMORE. 
Major General Wolfe. 


Now a few weeks previously, Whitmore 
had received instructions from Amherst 
to detach certain troops from the garrison 
of Louisburg, and further, with regard to 
certain light infantry which he finds that 
General Wolfe expects, though not men- 
tioned in despatches from England, he 
expresses a strong desire that they may 
be spared, as their absence will be at- 
tended with very little risk.t Again, a 
few days only before his refusal of Wolfe’s 
application, Whitmore had received sep- 
arate instructions from England to “ use 
the most punctual diligence in putting into 
execution” the orders which he should 
receive from the commander-in-chief in 
America.§ Unfortunately, however, the 
usual form was slightly altered here, 
though preserved in his formal instruc- 
tions from the War Office, dated January 
18, 1759, which require him to execute 


* A. W.I., No. 88. Wright, who prints this lettex 
was not aware of Whitmore’s answer to it. 

t A. W.L., No. 88. 
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every order of the commander-in-chief, 07 | most scrupulous obedience to orders.” 
other his superior officers in America.*| The same despatch contains a fresh in- 


It is possible, however, that these last in- 
structions may not have been received by 
him at the time. It is interesting to 
remember that Whitmore was the very 
person alluded to in Wolfe’s subsequent 
letter to Lord Barrington as the officer 
who had been put over his head. This 
promotion was probably to the command 
at Halifax, to which Whitmore was ap- 
pointed in January, 1758,f but which he 
never actually filled, as he was appointed 
in the following September governor of 
Louisburg.{ Wolfe thus alludes to him 
in a private letter, dated February, 1758: 
“He never was a soldier, though other- 
wise a very worthy gentleman. I pray 
you beware how you employ him near the 
top.” 

In any case, however, Whitmore failed 
in his duty, as he writes to Pitt on the 
very day after his refusal of Wolfe’s ap- 
plication to signify the execution of his 
orders with reference to the Quebec expe- 
dition, and observing that “the inferior 
force of the enemy” renders it extremely 
improbable that any “ inconvenience ” can 
arise from weakening the garrison, by an 
exchange of regulars for provincials.§ 
Never was a man more thoroughly con- 
demned out of his own mouth, and never 
perhaps was a momentous campaign more, 
nearly ruined by official blundering and 
professional jealousy. 

In a despatch to Pitt, written on the eve 
of the departure of the expedition, Wolfe 
reviews the numerous delays and disap- 
pointments which he has encountered. 
His experience was, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary one that had ever befallen a 
British general since the scandal of the 
Irish campaign of 1689-90. We learn from 
this statement the gravity of Whitmore’s 
refusal to exchange the light infantry for 
the rangers, for Wolfe complains that the 
latter are so weak that he “expects no 
service from them,” which, he adds, was 
the reason for his demand for light in- 
fantry to mix with them. Now Pitt in his 
instructions had laid especial stress on 
the necessity for an effective muster of 
this arm of the expedition. With respect 
to this failure Wolfe encloses a copy of 
his correspondence with Whitmore, with 
the following generous comment: “If 
Brigadier Whitmore did not consent to 
my proposal, it has proceeded from the 





* Secretary's Common Letter Book, No. 184. 
t Secretary’s Common Letter Book, No, 182. 
t Letters to American Governors, 1758. 
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stance of Whitmore’s hostile attitude, from 
which it appears that, in addition to the 
light infantry, Wolfe had asked for some 
pioneers from the Boston Militia. “ The 
men were asked,” he says, “if they chose 
to go; and as it seldom happens that a 
New England man prefers service to a 
lazy life, none of them seem to approve of 
the proposal. They did not ask it and the 
general would not order them.”* This 
further episode is rendered still more in- 
teresting by the official correspondence 
which passed between Wolfe and Thomas 
Hutchinson, the able lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts, who having been re- 
quested by Amherst to furnish Wolfe with 
three hundred provincial pioneers for 
which he had applied, not only used the 
greatest exertions to despatch them in 
time to join the expedition, but wrote to 
Wolfe earnestly advising him in case of 
necessity to borrow these troops from the 
provincials of the Louisburg garrison, who 
would be replaced by the Boston pioneers 
on their arrival.t We have seen with 
what success Wolfe attempted to carry 
out this reasonable proposal. 

It has been confidently stated by Wolfe’s 
biographer that the selection of his col- 
leagues in the command of the expedition 
to Quebec was left to himself with the 
exception of the appointment of Brigadier 
Townshend, who, we are informed by his 
kinsman, Horace Walpole, ‘thrust him- 
self” into the service and was permitted 
to take part in it in order to relieve his 
friends from his importunities. It is far 
more probable, however, in the absence 
of actual proof, that Pitt deliberately se- 
lected the subordinate generals of the 
Quebec expedition upon the same princi- 
ple that he had adopted in the selection of 
the commander-in-chief. Just as he had 
forecast the chances of success possessed 
by the young hero whose remarkable ca- 
reer he had so attentively watched, so it 
was his whim to second him with three 
young men of birth and breeding who, 
without any great pretensions to general- 
ship, were distinguished by the highest 
personal courage and moral character. 
Pitt, perhaps, had argued wisely that good 
blood would be sure to tell in such a dan- 
gerous service as this. He did not calcu- 
late, however, for the leader’s persistent 
ill-health, which gave an unlooked-for op- 
portunity for his colleagues to take a more 
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prominent part in the affair than was 
either intended or desirable. From the 
first Wolfe had foreseen the desperate 
nature of the venture with the force at his 
command, and for the first three months 
of the compaign it seemed as though its 
ruin was inevitable. These continued 
failures did not increase the general’s rep- 
utation in the eyes of his aristocratic staff, 
and before long the brigadiers had begun 
to criticise his tactics and to bless them- 
, selves in secret for their freedom from 
responsibility for his blunders. Of these 
three officers Townshend may be taken as 
the type, not an uncommon one in those 
days, of political simony. Popular among 
his own set, and possessed of a consider- 
able local reputation, Townshend was yet 
wholly unqualified to take a leading part 
in either politics or warfare. An exem- 
plary son and husband, and a model lord- 
lieutenant, the worst side of his nature 
was displayed by his contact with the 
countless meannesses and jealousies of a 
politica! and military career. His request 
to be employed in the dangerous service of 
the Quebec expedition, if it was really 
made by him, is highly creditable to his 
professional zeal. But, unfortunately, nei- 
ther he nor his friends could forget that he 
was heir toa title, and as such privileged 
to undergo just as much of the discipline 
and hardships of war as were suited to a 
passing fancy. He might go if he liked 
and return when he liked, and every 
care was to be bestowed upon his comfort 
and safety. The military authorities at 
home hastened “ to applaud with all man- 
kind” this “spirited and magnanimous ” 
offer of service, while the commander-in- 
chief in America, writing to acknowledge 
his new subordinate’s “kind assurances of 
friendship,” observes that his condescen- 
sion “makes me very happy, and I shall 
try to prove myself deserving of the con- 
tinuance of it.” * 

These humiliating revelations prepare 
us for almogt any outrage upon profes- 
sional propriety, but it does not appear 
that the favored brigadier conducted him- 
self, during the earlier part of the cam- 
paign at least, with anything else than 
courage and modesty, which went far to 
compensate for his inexperience. The 
truth is that Wolfe, with the rough kind- 
ness which made him the darling of the 
rank and file, cultivated his new colleague 
to the best of his opportunities, kept him 
always beside him, and on more than one 
occasion guarded him from the ordinary 
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risks of warfare. This considerateness 
was even apparent to Townshend’s friends 
at home, and we find one of them writing 
that, “in this instance and some others I 
see in General Wolfe a great tenderness 
for Mr. Townshend.”* It is painful to 
relate that this “kindness” was repaid 
with wanton ingratitude, not from any 
actual malevolence on Townshend’s part, 
but apparently from an irresistible impulse 
of his nature to exercise his caustic wit at 
the expense of his truestfriends. Already 
he had given evidence of this unamiable 
propensity in the case of his former patron 
and commander, the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose conduct of the Continental cam- 
paign he had ridiculed in some telling lam- 
poons. A fresh opportunity now presented 
itself of criticising his new commander’s 
operations, an amusement in which he was 
joined by one at least of his fellow-briga- 
diers. Thus Townshend writes to his 
wife during the investment of Quebec, 
that “General Wolfe’s health is but very 
bad. His generalship, in my poor opinion, 
is not a bit better ;” adding that “ he never 
consulted any of us till the latter end of 
August, so that we have nothing to answer 
for, I hope, as to the success of this cam- 
paign.” ¢ It will be seen presently how 
far Townshend was prepared to abide by 
this disclaimer. The occasion of Wolfe’s 
first consultation with his colleagues was 
indeed a peculiar one. On the 24th of 
August, prostrated with fever and still 
more a prey to disappointment and anx- 
iety, he placed his secret instructions and 
private plans in the hands of the briga- 
diers. From this moment these worthy 
officers seem to have assumed a new and 
critical attitude. This was especially no- 
ticeable in the debated point of the mode 
of attack to be made against the defending 
army beyond the river St. Charles as a 
last desperate attempt to win the town. 
It would appear that Murray, acting in 
concert with Townshend, had presented a 
paper to Wolfe objecting to his scheme.t 
When the memorable attack was made, 
on the 13th of September, we learn from 
a memorandum § preserved by Towns- 
hend, that the force under the command 
of the brigadiers was dropping down the 
south side of the river according to 
Wolfe’s orders, which it was suddenly 
discovered would cause them to be car- 
ried by the force of the current beyond 
the point of attack, “and thereupon the 


* Hist. MSS. Commission, xi. 4, p. 317. 
t Ibid., p. 308. ; ee 
t Ibid, p. 316. 
§ Ibid., p. 322. 
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Brigadiers (there not being time to report 
and receive General Wolfe’s directions 
thereon) authorized him to carry them 
down the north side of the river, and 
fortunately it was followed,” etc. Further 
light is thrown on these assertions by a 
remarkable letter * from Murray to Towns- 
hend, dated October 5th, of which the 
following is an extract : — 


I shall look for the letter you mention, and 
take a copy of it, and deposit the original with 
you. Since so black a lye was propagated I 
think myself very happy that you will be on 
the spot to contradict whatever Ignorance or 
Faction may suggest. I have no copy of the 
paper I sent by you to Gen. Wolfe concerning 
his scheme of landing between Point au Trem- 
ble and St. Augustine, but the publick orders 
are sufficient proof of his intention to do it, 
and likewise of the suddenness of the thought 
of landing when he did. Indeed, his orders 
throughout the Campaign show little stability, 
stratagem, or fixt resolution. I wish his 
friends had not been so much our enemys; 
his memory would probably have been dearer 
to his country than now it can be. We are 
acting on the defensive. You have the execu- 
tion of the Plan and . . . will manage it with 
as much tenderness to the memory of the poor 
General as the nature of the thing will admit 
of. 


The hostility of those who are called 
here Wolfe’s friends was excited not only 
by the alleged attempt of Townshend to 
detract from his share in the victory which 
was so dearly bought by his death, but 
also probably by certain not unjustifiable 
suspicions of that officer’s share in the 
passive resistance that had been offered 
to the expedition from first to last. This 
view of the matter may be gathered from a 
contemporary “ Letter toa Brigadier Gen- 
eral,” | which has been attributed to the 
Duke of Cumberland himself, and in which 
Townshend is accused in the strongest 
terms of disloyalty to his leader’s memory. 
A refutation of this charge was attempted 
by Townshend himself, or more probably 
by his brother Charles, which sufficiently 
disposes of the ridiculous accusation that 
he had been induced by jealousy to refrain 
from any public eulogy of Wolfe in his 
despatch describing the battle. The same 
charge might just as easily have been 
made against Admiral Saunders, who in a 
private “letter to Townshend speaks feel- 
ingly of their common loss in the death of 
their friend the general,§ and Townshend 


* Hist. MSS. Commission, xi. 4, p. 316. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxx., p. 507, which 
gives a copious analysis of the contents of this brochure. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxx.) Pp. 507. 

§ Townshend MSS., 310. 





was able to quote a similar tribute written 
by himself to a friend in England.” * 

The truth is that Townshend’s was one 
of those peculiarly callous natures which 
are capable of inflicting the keenest pain 
upon others without the consciousness of 
moral turpitude. Just as he had pre- 
dicted the failure of the expedition and 
disclaimed all responsibility for its man- 
agement, so when its success was unex- 
pectedly assured, he coolly appropriated 
all the credit that chance threw in his way 
in a despatch ¢ which vividly portrays the 
shallowness and self-sufficiency of his pro- 
fessional character. What we cannot so 
easily forgive is the insincerity and ingrat- 
itude which he displayed toward one with 
whom he lived on the closest terms of 
professional companionship, and whose 
infirmities he ridiculed whilst seeking an 
opportunity to take advantage of them in 
order either to clear himself from the 
blame of failure or to put in his claim for 
the merit of success according to the un- 
certain issue of events. 

HUBERT HALL. 


* Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxx., p. 507. 
+ War Office Original Correspondence, North Amer- 
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From St. James’s Gazette. 
MUSICIANS AS MUSICAL CRITICS. 


As regards criticism, composers gener- 
ally have often been heard to complain 
that those set in judgment over them are 
not in most cases composers themselves. 
Some extracts from Mendelssohn’s corre- 
spondence with Moscheles, as published 
in Scribner's Magazine, will serve to show 
what treatment they might expect to meet 
with were their works submitted to the 
criticism of:composers even of the very 
highest character. 

There is scarcely any great composer —- 
Beethoven always excepted — that Wag: 
ner, in his ‘Opera and Drama,” has not 
attacked ; and one feels less indignant with 
him for his attitude towards Mendelssohn, 
when it appears that Mendelssohn could 
himself be guilty, if not of injustice, of 
intolerance at least. Writing privately to 
Moscheles, he was, of course, not called 
upon to spare the composers of his time, 
as, from good taste, he possibly would 
have done had he been addressing himself 
to the public; and whether his views be 
considered harsh and unfounded, or, as 
many will think, in the main sound, it is 
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interesting and important to know what 
they really were. The only two compos- 
ers whom he praises unreservedly, placing 
them above all comparison, are Handel 
and Beethoven. He writes with enthusi- 
asm about some performances of “ Don 
Giovanni” which he has been conducting 
at Diisseldorf; and “ Don Giovanni” was 
to be followed by “The Water-Carrier ” 
of Cherubini, whom he greatly admired, 
though he held that by working in Paris 
and for the Paris public Cherubini had 
ended by spoiling his style. Cherubini’s 
later operas were, he said, far too noisy; 
and he wondered why, apart from the ques- 
tion of art, Cherubini and other composers 
did not reserve their masses of brass for 
great effects. Cherubini, writing an opera 
on a light subject, namely, Ali Baba, is 
accused of one very pardonable fault — 
that of resembling Auber. Indeed, apart 
from the exceptions already noted, Men- 
delssohn speaks disparagingly of every 
composer he mentions ; from Auber, Ber- 
licz, Chopin, Ferdinand Hiller, Stephen 
Heller, and Liszt, to the Chevalier Neu- 
komm and Henri Herz. He was surely 
right about the two last; and nothing can 
be better than what he writes about Herz, 
the alleged inventor of “airs with varia- 
tions ” in a particular form. After excus- 


ing himself for not hearinga certain Mlle. 
Belleville play one of Herz’s pieces (the 
said Mlle. Belleville had, it appears, a 
face “ that could not possibly belong to an 
artist”) he asks, “ Why should I hear 
those variations by Herz for the thirtieth 


time? They give me as little pleasure as 
rope-dancers or acrobats; with these, at 
least, there is the barbarous attraction 
that one is in constant dread of seeing 
them break their necks, and that one finds 
that they do not do so afterall. Those 
pianoforte tumblers do not so much as risk 
their lives; but they do our cars, and that 
I for one will not countenance. I only 
wish it were not my lot constantly to be 
told that the public demand that sort of 
thing. I too am one of the publicvand 
demand the very reverse.” Mendelssohn 
declares, all the same, that he likes Herz, 
and will continue to like him if he will only 
abstain from writing variations for two 
performers, or, if that be too much to ask, 
if he will avoid winding up with “ those 
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rondos that are so frightfully vulgar that 
I am ashamed to play them to decent 
people.” 

Liszt is treated more seriously, but 
otherwise not more favorably than Herz. 
“ What you [ze. ea say of Liszt's 
harmonies is depressing. I had seen the 
thing at Diisseidorf and put it aside with 
indifference, because it simply seemed 
very stupid to me ; but if that sort of stuff 
is to be noticed and even admired, it is 
very provoking. Butisthat the case? I 
cannot believe that impartial people can 
take pleasure or be in any way interested 
in cacophony. Whether a few reporters 
puff it or not matters very little; their 
articles will leave no more traces than the 
composition.” The next sentence dis- 
poses of no fewer than five composers at 
one fell swoop. “ What Messrs. Reissiger 
and Co, compose is different, but just as 
shallow, and what Heller and Berlioz write 
is not music at all; and even old Cheru- 
bini’s ‘Ali Baba’ is dreadfully poor, and 
borders on Auber.” 

In another collection of letters Men- 
delssohn expresses his dislike of Auber’s 
music, speaks contemptuously of his or- 
chestration, and is quite shocked when 
he thinks of the scene in “ Fra Diavolo” 
where the interesting Zerlina takes off her 
dress and does her hair before the look- 
ing-glass, little knowing that her move- 
ments are being watched by two members 
of Fra Diavolo’s band. Auber (cited by 
Prosper Mérimée in his “ Lettres & une 
Inconnue”’) said of Wagner’s music that it 
was “ Berlioz without melody.” Berlioz 
expressed a wish that some night when 
“La Gazza Ladra” was being played at 
the Théatre des Italiens with Rossini as 
conductor, theatre, composer, and audi- 
ence might all be burned together. We- 
ber, who, as a rule, appreciated all good 
music, wrote a bitter attack on Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. Beethoven, after 
hearing Paer’s “ Léonore; ou, L’Amour 
Conjugal,” told the composer that he liked 
his opera and “ meant some day to set it 
to music””— which, under the name of 
“ Fidelio,” he fortunately did. Men of 
strongly marked tendencies are generally, 
indeed, unable to appreciate men whose 
tendencies are strongly marked in another 
direction. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such ese te and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regwar visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’— New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time." — The Churchman, New York. 

*“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
Aew- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ey voremont of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 
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“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far a3 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivING AGE. All branches of oor activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — £piscopai 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Zhe Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a «ry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

* It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — 7he Advance, 
Chicago. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for man years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
eal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Caris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.”’— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itisabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 
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